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By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes.—Macnete. 


Ir was a lovely evening; myriads of stars were 
twinkling forth in their brightness upon the scene 
below, where earth, tree and shrub, touched by 
the hand of Winter, glittered and gleamed under 
the beams of the beautiful moon as though a 
shower of diamonds had just fallen. The cheerful 
appearance of my apartment seemed but to proto- 
type the brightness without ; a glorious fire was 
blazing and crackling upon the hearth, and even 
the candles emitted more than their usual bril- 
liancy, while from the street came the merry 
music of the bells, the jocund laugh and cheerful 
song, as tae sleighs glided swiftly past. 

Drawing up my chair and casting a look of 
perfect satisfaction around, I took up a book and 
prepared myself for an hour’s enjoyment. I had 
read however but a few moments when a strange 
unearthly light seemed cast over the pages, and, 
on raising my eyes, I perceived with astonishment 
that every thing around me was fast assuming a 
bluish tinge! The es as they flickered and 
danced up the chimney were beautifully blue ; the 
candles burned blue ; blue was the carpet ; blue 
were the tables and chairs: in short, the very at- 
mosphere was blue, nor was my astonishment 
lessened when, in the twinkling of an eye, my 
room became filled with little tiny figures no 
larger than the valiant Tommy Thumb of ancient 
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story. They came hopping, skipping and danc- 
ing, some on their heads, some on their heels ; 
some were hydra-headed, others with no heads at 
all ; some with legs, some without. There were 
little old women with strings of ready prepared 
questions, streaming by the yard from their mouths, 
and little old men with the tales of their youthful 
exploits stitched to their backs. Oh funny 
little fellows they were—but all blue! blue! 
blue ! 

Their hats were formed of pill-boxes, their jack- 
ets of pitch-plaster and the rest of their garments 
seemed made of bad bills, shin-plasters, and pro- 
tested notes, while blistering salve neatly gloved 
their hands. What capers they cut! Some 
skipped under the tables, some spramgeover the 
chairs, others perched themselves on the mantel- 
piece and sat grinning and grimacirg; and while 
in one corner dozens were pelting each other with 
blue pills, in the opposite little gaunt skeleton fig- 
ures were playing at foot-ball with tiny loaves of 
Graham bread and saw-dust puddings. 

While wondering what all this could mean, one 
more ugly than all the rest suddenly bounded to 
the ceiling, then turning a summerset, alighted on 
the arm of my rocking chair, where, perching him- 
self on one leg, and screwing up his face until it 
looked precisely like the tooth-ache, he thus ad- 
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dressed me, in a voice whose tones were more 
piercing than the shrill notes of the locust. 

Said he, “‘ I am the Prince of Blue Devils, and 
these are my subordinate imps. This is the first 
time that we have ever presumed to appear in 
your presence, nor should we now were our visit a 
professional one. No, calomel and jalap be my 
portion if we would intrade so rashly where we 
know we should be so unwelcome ; may I be bled, 
blistered and leeched, if we have other motive in 
thus appearing before you than to solicit your aid 
in a matter of great moment to us. This paper,” 
he continued, drawing forth from a miniature 
saddle-bag a bluish parchment, “ this paper we have 
to request you wil! deliver into the hands of our 
greatest enemy—of that rash mortal who dares to 
defy our whole race, and who, unless he complies 
with the demands contained therein, shall not 
only be made to look but to feel blue! It is writ- 
ten with a pen of caustic dipped in liquid sulphur, 
and may it burn and penetrate his very vitals.” 
Upon hearing which all the little blue devils pop- 


ped off their pill-boxes and gave a shrill “hur- « 


rah!” 

“ Read it,” continued the excited little demon ; 
“read it, and learn why it is that the spirit of a 
blue devil burns so furiously within us; read it, 
and may hiera-pikra be my drink and asafctida 
my dessert, if it is not all true blue!” 

So saying and thrusting the paper into my hand, 
he sprang again in the air, and stamping his foot 
in a rage as he touched the floor, he began walk- 
ing up and down the room at such a furious rate 
that the carpet emitted little blue sparks, while all 
the little blue devils stamped their feet also and 
seemed horribly enraged. 

Unfolding the paper I read as follows: 


THE BLUE DEVILS, versus B———TT. 


“ We were with Adam and Eve in the garden 
of Eden, and danced in the shadow of the forbid- 
den tree as Eve took the apple; with Cain we 
journeyed into the land of Nod, and since the 
flood have exercised more or less sway over the 
sons of men. With the disciples of Galen we 
have ever been on the most amicable terms, and 
though invisible, we generally follow in their train. 
Your fraternity are also infinitely obligated to us ; 
more than one-half your work is laid out for you 
by our skill, to prove which we might give ample 
testimony ; but as for you, you not only refuse to 
accept of favors at our hands, but also maliciously 
hinder us from pursuing our vocation. 

«“ Why is it we ever find you, and those over 
whom you exercise your healing art, always armed 
against us, however subtilly we may approach ? 
To sickness do we look as our grand theatre of 
action. Of all the miserics of your sublunary sphere 
which tend to crush the spirit and agonize the 
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feelings, that of sickness may be classed as the 
first. In the high and jovial playfulness of the 
blood which good health sends with it, the world 
seems but a happy play in which all are amused— 
each one fills his allotted part with equal good hu- 
mor, equal contentment and equal happiness ; it 


matters but little then, in the buoyancy of the mind, 


what or where the destiny may be. With such a 
state of affairs, however, we have nothing to do. 
But let the body once be cloven down by disease— 
let the frame be shattered and disordered by painful 
maladies, and then indeed is our time for action. 
The mind, enfeebled by the weakness of the body, 
is ready for our work, and slowly but effectually it is 
completed. Our post of honor is the bed-post, 
around which we merrily dance, or, placing our- 
selves at the pillow of our victim, we whisper and 
chatter in his ear until his brain becomes a perfect 
whirlpool, over which we gaily ride, buffeting with 
reason and common-sense, until at length they 
succumb and the victory is ours. 

“Kindness and cheerfulness are ever your at- 
tendants in the sick room, where we, insulted and 
abused, can find no cranny in which to ensconce 
ourselves. Even should we, by your absence fora 


> time, obtain the least advantage, it ie but tempo- 


rary. No sooner do you appear than the eye we 
have dimmed sparkles with pleasure—the pulse 


. we have held enchained, or made to fly with the 


rapidity of thought, resumes its natural beatings— 
the hand of affectionate greeting is extended to 
you, while the cry of ‘ blue devils, avaunt !’ sounds 
like the death-rattle in our ears. Poverty is an- 
other great auxiliary to our success; but even 
here we are foiled. With the open purse and 
ready hand you place comforts around the poor 
man’s fireside, where otherwise we should reign 
paramount. We have sought to be revenged in 
various ways; our emissaries have never for a 
moment been idle ; we have tried you by sudden 
vexations and misfortunes; we have chased you 
through rain and snow—through storms and tem- 
pests which have made even our blue noses more 
blue—but vainly! Never have we been able to 
gain the least advantage over you. Always the 
same, patient and cheerful ; ever ready to leave 
your comfortable fireside to plod for miles through 
the gathering storm to cheer some poor valetudi- 
narian, or chase us from the bedside of the misera- 
ble hypocondriac. We have borne it long, but we 
will no longer bear eo We blue devils 
have a spirit of our own, and as a body we now 
not only demand redress for injuries past, but lay 
our commands for the future in the following order : 

* First. If a poor man ask alms of you, give him 
a stone for bread, and let your well be dry. Hence- 
forth tread charity under your horse’s hoofs! 

“ Second. Never attempt to convince a patient 
there is nothing the matter with him ; if you do 
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not choose to pursue your advantage and make 
him sick, at least leave him open to our advances. 

“Third. We command you never to invite 
cheerfulness to the chamber of sickness. Cheer- 
fulness—an attribute so unbecoming your profes- 
sion unless indulged sub-rosa in the dissecting- 
room—for is it not an established rule that your 
fraternity should wear long faces, shake your heads 
solemnly, look profound and talk dictionary? 
whereas your countenance, if not gay, has at least 
a pleasant and quiet expression very repugnant to 
our feelings. 

“Fourth. We command you never to laugh. 
Unshrinkingly can we face the cannon’s mouth, 
and play our gambols over the unburied dead on 
the battle-field, to the shrieks of the wounded and 
dying; but from your joyous ‘ha! ha! ba!’ so 
enviably hearty, so expressive of a mind at ease, 
we instinctively shudder and flee. Then beware ! 
let your laughter cease for evermore ! 

“* We have thus laid down our blue laws to you 
simply and briefly. Obey them and possibly we 
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may yet be friends ; otherwise take our maledic- 
tions, multifarious and manifold!” 

As I finished reading, the noise and hubbub 
around me greatly increased, and I found all the 
little imps were struggling to get near me, to 
watch apparently what effect their communication 
might produce, while the Prince of Blue Devils 
himself once more placed himself before me, and 
with a self satisfied air, taking a pinch of ipeca- 
cuhana from a small skull, was on the pojnt of ad- 
dressing me, when tossing the paper contempt- 
uously in his face, I signed to him to begone. 

Oh what a rage he was in! He danced, he 
pranced, he tore, he stamped—twice he essayed to 
speak, but as he opened his mouth only a& blue 
flame darted forth, which, catching the important 
document, bore it curling and crackling aloft. 
Immediateiy forked flames were darting from the 
mouth of every blue sprite, and with yells, hisses 
and terrible grimaces, they one by one vanished 
from my presence, leaving me in quiet possession 
of my room, as bright and cheerful as ever. 


THE BABE AND THE SUNBEAM. 


BY MRS. C. 


LOUISE M. 


MILLS. 


Turovenovt the joyous Summer there silent stole, each } 
day, 

From the golden sung wide circle, a single brilliant ray 

Into my pleasant chamber, and softly round the place, 

As though it were a living thing, shed cheerfulness and grace 

I heeded not its presence, I scarcely marked its light, ¢ 

Till on my infant's pillow it nestled warm and bright, 

And day by day, as though ’twere a loving spirit, smiled 

Upon the glad awaking of the fair and sinless child. 
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I learned to love the sunbeam ; I watched it as it crept, 

Each morn, through leaves and blossoms sweet, to where 
my treasure slept, 

And fancied it an angel, who, from the climes above, 

Thus flitted round a thing of earth to shield it and to love; 

Thus in the quiet morning dese from the skies, 

Whose very hue seemed mirrored in the bahe’s clear earnest 
eyes ; 

To picture Heaven's brightness, that in her little heart 

The King who reigns omniscient there might hold the 
chiefest part. 

And when the smiling infant essayed with eager hands 


————r oor 


To clasp the lovely visitant from high and holy lands, 

A hope sprang in my bosom that wheresoe’er ber lot, 

Warm trusting hearts might still be found, illumining each 
spot, 

And gladdening her spirit like the fair and loving ray 

That with its sofi, caressing smile stole to her side each 
day— 

She came, a sunbeam bright to me; in truthfulness I prayed 

No darksome cloud might ever her future pathway shade. 


Will, will this prayer be granted? Oh, will my gentle dove, 
So perfect in her innocence, be shielded, through His love, 
From shadows and the conflicts which other mortals know 
While threading mazy labyrinths, while wandering below 2? 
Ah! no—whate'er my wishes, my guileles babe must share 
The weight of earthly burdens and the yoke her fellows 
bear ; 
Yet there is sweet assurance that He will make them light, 
Will mingle starry radiance e’en ‘mid the shades of night— 
Then blessings on the sunbeam that from her birth-day 
smiled 


And spread its golden pinions wide o’er my gentle ciild. 
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LINES. 


BY LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


My father used to say of me, “She could find something to admire in the most desolate spot on earth. 


heauty everywhere. Her soul is full of bewuty.” 


"T's even so, my father. He who marked 
My path in desert places formed my heart 
Of love, and joy, and worship. He who knew 
How few and scantily along my way 
The fresh sweet springs were gushing, and what dearth 
Of flowers and singing birds my life weuld know, 
Re made my soul a world within itself 
Of all the bright, the beautiful, the pure, 
The loving and the sweet. Thus I have had 
A blessed little Eden of my own, 
Where living springs and never-fading flowers, 
Aud seraphs, with their breath of melody, 
Live ever, in the cloudless light of Heaven. 
So when my way is dark and desolate, 
When no eye smiles upon me, and no heart 
Replies to mine ; when droops my aching bead 
And falters on the rock my weary foot ; 
And when mine eye looks through its tears in vain 
For one sweet glance of holy sympathy, 
Then I turn inward to the paradise 
} That God has planted for me, and enjoy 
Pure and exalted pleasures, such as earth 
| Gives not, to her most favored votaries ; 
)  Forin my little world there is no death— 
) No fear, no fading, no decline of joy, 
No wasting of affection ; friendship there 
\ is always young, and love forever pure ; 
) And beauty in immortal radiance reigns 
| In every form, and tone, and ray of Jight 
In that enchanted world. And then my sou! 
Is full of gratitude and joyful love, 
To the All-merciful who in his grace 
Hath given me such a refuge from the cold 
And. changing things of earth. And thus it is 
: That my soul, dwelling in an atmosphere 
Of perfect beauty, sees all earthly things 
In a celestial light—and like the sun 
Whieh paints a rainbow of his own glad beams 
Upou the darkest cloud, so doth my heart 
Impart to every cold and sombre scene 
A radiance and a glory, that exist 
In its own inner world of loveliness. 


The heart that feedeth on the things of earth, 
That hath its treasury full of gold, and health, 
And fame, and friends, and loves; beside whose path 
All buds of joy are blooming, that doth feed 
On creature pleasures, such a heart may smile 
And call my world the vegion of romance, 
The magic land of fancy, the cold world 

Of unsubstantial.shadows, the abode 

Of such illusions as the dreamers weave 

Into the useless and fantastic wiles 

That men call poetry, and they may scorn 
The things they neither see nor understand ; 
Yet not for all theirsubstance would I change 
My spirit refuge, where amid bright forms 
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The pure and loving Spirit of the Lord 

Is ever to be felt, and where the air 

Is so etherial that on every breeze 

Float echoes of the melodies of Heaven, 
And sometimes even the burden of the hymn 
Is for a blessed moment audible. 


It matters little that my let is cast 
In life’s low valley ; that my dwelling place 
Is in the wilderness, amid rough hills 
And narrow valleys, where the rapid streams 
Are overarched by heavy hemlock trees, 
And bordered by green laure!, where the wolves 
Have made their lair for ages, and the ow) 
Hath reared her young within the bollow beech 
These many generations. Where in tufts 
The ghost flower blooms alone, It matters not 
If gnarled trunks, bare peuks and rugged rocks 
Compose the landscape ; while my sou! looks through 
The atmosphere of Heaven, it sees on all 
The radiant impress of the hand of God, 
The seal of perfect beauty. Everywhere, 
In every thing, I see the beautiful. 
My father! Thou did’st understand the heart 
That trembled like a caged and timid bird 
In my young bosom, yearning evermore 
Toward the bowers of perfect loveliness. 
Thy gentle eyes of love’s own liquid blue 
Dwelt tearfully upon me many a time, 
As if they read my destiny, and saw 
The shadow on my path—yet thou would’st say 
Press on, my child, { see a brilliant ®tar 
Shining in Heaven for thee. Thou yet shalt win 
A gurland of the bright and deathless fiowers 
That grew among the brambles and keen thorns 
In Genius’ rugged way. 

Bo I toiled on 
With eager hope, to win at least one flower 
That thou could’st look upon with joy and pride. 
And I have won a few sweet simple buds ; 
(1 will not say with how much agony 
And weariness of spirit ;) they are mine. 
But thy dear eye is closed, and thy fond heart 
Forever cold and silent. Now I weep 
Above my garland, sought so ardently, 
And gathered leaf by leaf, with such delight 
Because I thought that {yeu wouldst look with pride 
And heart-felt pleasure on them. They are mine, 
And thou canst not behold them. 


Thou art now 
Among the glorious things of Paradise, 
And my poor flowers—oh how would they appear 
Amid immortal garlands? Valueless 
They are to thee—and me—save as a pledge, 
A tribute of affection, which [ lay, 
Wet with the dew of tears, upon thy grave. 
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THE RED KING. 


BY MRS. 


ANN 


8S. STEPHENS. 


(Concluded from page 116.) 


NoRTHUMBERLAND flung up one hand the moment 
it was unshackled, and shouted to his wife not to 
yield—not to unlink a chain of the impregnable 
gate—but his voice was choked back by a rude 
buffet from the king, and she could not tell whether 
that arm had been uplifted in entreaty or com- 
mand. The red tyrant was honorable! He would 
wait ten minutes—full ten minutes—no longer. 
The herald proclaimed that five were already 
gone. 

She turned to the lieutenant. “In five min- 
utes they will begin! See! see! they are already 
tearing him from the horse! Down—down! 
all of you! When did five minutes suffice for 
the lowering of yon bridge?” she cried, choking 
with agony. 

The lieutenant hesitated. He was of the old 
Saxon blood and hesitated even while his lord 
was in the hands of those Norman torturers. But 
she passed him by, pointing with her hand toward 
the portcullis. ‘ Follow me—they shall not tear 
out his eyes! Follow me!” 

She ran wildly toward the portal, crying to the 
men as she passed through them, “ On,on! Let 
down the draw-bridge, they are murdering your 
lord.” But she reached the portcullis first. She 
seized the massive and rusted chains with her deli- 
cate hands. Fifty stout soldiers came to her aid, 
headed by the lieutenant, but she never let go her 
hold upon those chains till the portcullis rose, 
groaning as it might seem with horror at the act, 
and the draw-bridge fell. The moment its mas- 
sive timbers touched the opposite supports, King 
Rufus spurred his horse till it plunged fiercely upon 
the bridge. His officers followed, lords and cap- 
tains, pell mell into the devoted fortress. In their 


’ midst was Flambard with the captive earl. 


The countessstood motionless and white, leaning 
against an arch of the massive portal. The couvre 
chef, twisted with the guard chains and torn from 
her head, clung in fragments to the portcullis far 
up in the air. Drops of blood were on her arm 
and bosom, for the rough iron had grazed them in 
several places, and the drapery of her robe was 
soiled with dust. 

“Conduct your lady into the citadel, the scene 
is too rude for her,” cried King Rufus, as his eyes 
fell upon the noble young ereature,and he checked 
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his horse to gaze more fully upon her exquisite 
loveliness. 

Matilda arose from the supporting arch, she 
gathered her super-tunic over her bosom and mo- 
ving toward Ralph Flambard, passed between his 
chafing horse and stationed herself beside the 
wounded charger of her husband. Her trembling 
hand sought his. She lifted those large, deprecat- 
ing eyes, full of humble tenderness, to his face 
and made a mournful effort to smile. 

His look met hers; but oh, how sadly. ‘“ My 
poor Matilda,” he said, “your tenderness has 
ruined us all.” 

** Will no one conduct this lady in?” thundered 
King Rufus, chafed by the scene. 

“Twill pass into my husband’s castle thus, if 
itso please you,” said the countess, clinging to 
the soiled gauntlet upon her husband’s right hand. 
“ The fittest escort for an English matron is her 
husband ; I will have no other.” 

“ We shall see,’ muttered Rufus, glancing at 
Ralph Flambard and pointing with his sword 
toward the donjon-keep. “ The traitor ear] rests 
yonder,” he said ; ‘* see that the lady is cared for ;” 
and the tyrant rode on. 

More troops were constantly filling the draw- 
bridge, but Ralph Flambard commanded a halt, 
while some of his nearest followers came up at his 
signal and seized upon Northumberland. 

Pale and breathless, but resolved in her deter- 
mination to stay with the earl, Matilda clung to him. 

“They shall not separate us; J gave up the 
castle of his ancestors that we might suffer to- 
gether,” she cried, pleading passionately, first with 
the cold and sneering Flambard, then with the 
soldiers that strove to tear her from the earl. “ Let 
me go withhim! Let me gowith him; I will not 
be plucked from his hold!” 

‘“‘Let her go with me; see you not that she 
will die if you persist in this?” pleaded the earl, 
forcing his proud nature to entreat a boon of the 
low-born favorite, as his Wife was guarded close 
to his heart by an arm that nothing but torture 
could have conquered. ‘* Leave this noble woman 
to me, I am content ; let your king take the rest. 
Ten strong castles and nearly three hundred rich 
manors, freely rendered up, should win me this 
sweet companionship.” 
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“ Nay, if I mistake not, the king would sooner 
leave them all in your rebel keeping than this fair 
dame,” said Flambard, with a cold sneer; “ besides, 
the dungeons of your tower must be far too dark 
and dreary for so much beauty to be couched in. 
King Rufus is seldom so cruel to his captives as 
that. The lady will have most gentle care, I 
warrant thee, Sir Earl. 

The earl turned and looked his tormentor sternly 
in the face. There was something in the man’s 
voice tlat made his proud blood curdle. 

* Caitiff, I understand you! ” he said, while his 
lips grew white and trembled, in defiance of a stern 
effort to subdue the sickening sensations that crept 
through every nerve in his body. 

Flambard answered with a cold and meaning 
smile that stung Northumberland to the very heart’s 
core. A moment the two stood face to face 
gazing upon each other; Flambard still maintaining 
his fiendish smile, and the captive earl searching 
the caitiff’s black heart through his features with 
eyes that seemed to burn where their glance fell. 

At length he bent down and whispered a word to 
the countess. She started and lifted her eyes to his 
with a look of new and bewildering fear. She did 
not quite seem to understand him. Again North- 
umberland bent his head and murmured in her ea . 
It must have been something very painful, for her 
face, neck and hands, before so deathly white, 
were suffused with sudden crimson, and, drawing 
back her head, she looked with an expression of 
terrible doubt into his eyes. They were bent upon 
her, surcharged with unutterable meaning. A 
shudder ran through her frame, sharp and visible. 

“No, no! it cannot be. The fiend! the fiend! 
But no! no! They will let me stay with you. 
They will—they will !” 

She corned her eyes upon Ralph Flambard ; 
those eyes so large, so black, so splendid in their 
expression of tenderness and terror. She slid 
from the arms of her husband and fell upon her 
knees—that noble patrician wife—before Ralph 
Flambard. 

“ Rise, sweet lady,” he said, in a silky voice, 
and with the same doubtful smile. “ Rise, I be- 
seech you.” 

“ Not till you promise that I may share his 
dungeon ;” she said, “ I will not rise till then! ” 

“ Who could deny so much beauty its slightest 
wish?” said the parasite ; and his voice grew still 
more gentle. He stooped down to raise the lady 
from her kneeling posture. Joy that she had pre- 
vailed gave her animation and she stood up, 
lightly supported by his arm. Quick as thought 
he girded her around the waist and, with a sud- 
den turn, cast her into the arms of two soldiers 
who stood near. 

“ Take her to the citadel!” 

Before the words left his lips a blow from North- 
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umberland’s gauntleted hand sent the villain to the 
earth, and springing toward the men he seized 
the nearest fiercely by the shoulder. 

« One word I will speak ; one single word with 
her, though an army stood behind us,” he said. 

The man seemed to have some touch of human 
sympathy. He cast a timid glance at the favorite, 
who lay within the gateway, quite immovable, and 
said, hurriedly, “‘ Be quick, then—a word can do 
no harm.” 

Northumberland bent over his half senseless 
wife. Her arms were prisoned and she could only 
struggle faintly to cast them about his neck, but 
in vain. 

“ Matilda, do you understand—are your facul- 
ties all awake?” She turned her eyes full upon 
him and answered in a feeble whisper, 

“Yes!” 

He looked at her fixedly—almost fiercely, and 
yet with tenderness. 

‘© In our chamber, beneath the golden crucifix, 
is a poniard,” he said with a slow, distinct 
enunciation. 

Her eyes brightened, she met his glance with 
one resolute and full of holy purpose. “I will 
seek for it there.” 

He bent down and kissed her lips. The men 
made no opposition ; but that instant Ralph Flam- 
bard, recovering from the stunning effects of his 
fall, and struggling up to one elhow, called 
fiercely for them to move on. They obeyed, and 
Northumberland was alone in the midst of his en- 
emies. They guarded him to the donjon-keep, 
and when Ralph Flambard had seen the last bolt 
drawn upon his captive he turned away, faint with 
the blow he had received, and pale with fiendish 
rage. 

The Norman king and his followers caroused in 
Bamborough castle that night. There was a 
vaulted hall in the citadel, and beneath its frown- 
ing arches, rendered savage and glaring by a hun- 
dred torches, they held wassail till mirth became 
fierce riot. The noise of their revel, the shout, 
the coarse jest and the coarser song reached 
the unhappy countess where she was kneeling, 
more dead than alive, before the crucifix in her 
chamber. She closed her eyes and shuddering 


pressed her trembling hands upon each side of her > 


head in a vain effort to shut out those horrid sounds. 
They died away at last, but not till the wine had 
done its work and silenced them in brutal slumber. 
Then the Red King arose and passed through the 
slumbering herd; jesting coarsely at their weak- 
ness in withstanding the wine no better. He was 
never thus overcome ; wine only served to fire his 
base nature and rendered a!) that was evil in him 
still more evil. Hespoke to Ralph Flambard, who 
was cool and perfectly self-possessed ; for Ralph 
drank nothing but water. This was half the 
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secret of his great influence. With his faculties 
ever about him it was not singular that he attained 
ascendancy in a court where excess of all kinds 
impaired the intellect and slowly corroded the 
most powerful minds. 

** Ah, Ralph,” said the king, ‘* now that there is 
none left to pledge their sovereign we will see how 
this wilful lady bears her captivity. Methinks 
her face should have found its bloom again before 
this; lead the way to her chamber. By our 
father’s soul we knew not that this rebel lord had 
so fair a wife.” 

Ralph Flambard took a torch from the wall 
and walking before his master to light the way, 
conducted him to the very apartment in which 
Northumberland had parted with his bride only 
that morning. 

Matilda heard their footsteps and, strange as it 
may seem, her strength returned and she grew 
calm. Arising to her feet she stood up, resting 
one hand upon the pedestal of clouded porphyry 
which supported the crucifix. The door opened 
and King Rufus presented himself in the entrance, 
while Ralph Flambard stood farther down in the 
passage with his sharp features kindled up by the 
torch, 

Rufus was flushed with wine ; his heavy lids, his 
dark grey eyes and something, even in his gait, 
proclaimed the deep carouse from which he had 
just arisen, His royal vestments—for he had cast 
off his armor—were in disarray and his hair hang 
loosely over his shoulders, the longest locks damp 
with the overflow of a wine tankard. Still there 
was something in the calm, lofty bearing of the 
countess that awed him. It was not merely pride 
but her features bore an expression of holy self- 
confidence. Prayer had made her strong. She 
fixed her large eyes upon the king, as he entered 
her chamber, and never turned them for an instant 
from his. Had she cast them down for a moment, 
had she trembled in the slightest degree, King 
Rufus might have gained courage; but now, 
like the lion, his brutal nature was awed by the 
calm glance of a human eye. 

‘**« Wherefore this intrusion, Sir King ?” she said, 
calmly and at once, as he paused near the entrance, 
awed by her gentle composure. ‘If you have 
aught to say which befits Northumberland’s coun- 
tess to hear, to-morrow will be a more seeming 
time ; I would be alone with this.” 

She bent her head reverently before the erucifix 
and then turned her eyes upon him again. 

« And is the sight of your king so hateful, proud 
dame, that his presence is greeted after this chilling 
fashion ?” said Rufus, in a deprecating tone. 

«Tt is hateful, and will be, while my husband re- 
mains a prisoner in his own castle, rendered such 
by treachery and fraud, fraud so base, treachery 


_ so deep, that even a Norman king should blush for 
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it. Pre sight of a monarch so recreant to all 
knightly faith and kingly honor is hateful to me— 
I would be relieved of it.” 

“ Not yet, fair lady ; such cutting words beseem 
not that winsome face. We must have those lips 
accustomed to softer speech. What though thy 
traitor husband is a prisoner in his own dungeon, 
those sweet eyes have avenged his captivity already. 
Is not the king more the slave of thy beauty than 
Northumberland can be made of his power ?” 

The countess did not speak ; her face scarcely 
changed from its former resolute tranquility, a faint 
curl of the beautiful lip, fraught with cutting 
scorn, became visible, like a shadow, and that was 
all. 

The king gazed upon her and his discomfiture 
became more evident. He even drew a step to- 
ward the door, over which a fold of tapestry had 
swept. A faint sneering laugh reached his ear. 
“Ha! his Norman blood avails little here ; the 
woman jeers at him.” 

It was the voice of that mocking fiend, Ralph 
Flambard ; and it had the desired effect. Rufus 
started, the evil spirit broke once more into his 
face and he advanced rudely toward the countess. 

“ Start not back, fair dame ; thou hast nothing 
to fear. The king loves thee too well for cause of 
terror.” 

“‘I do not fear,” said the lady, and her hand 
rose a little upon the porphyry column. “ This is 
my protection.” 

“The crucifix! Ha,ha! It has protected so 
many Saxon dames!” cried the king, with a 
coarse laugh. “ Trust to it—trust to it! Nay 
thou shalt carry it with thee to Malwood-Keep— 
others of thy race have done so before, even from 
the sanctuary. Doubt not it will avail thee much.” 

And now the rude Norman was close by her 
side—his wine-laden breath reached her cheek. 

She recoiled a step—more with disgust than 
fear—her hand was still upon the porphyry column. 
She pressed it just where a golden rivet protruded 
below the sacred image and the column split apart, 
revealing a small dagger, sheathed in its cavity. 
She snatched it, and in the twinkling of an eye, 
its sharp point was against her throat, just ever 
that large artery which leads directly from the 
heart. 

“ Another step, Sir King, and you tread upon 
my corpse.” 

With an exclamation of horror and surprise 
Rufus drew back. He was brave as a lion, and 
the heroism of this act was of a kind to arouse his 
full sympathy. A sensation of sublime respect, 
never felt for woman before, took possession of him- 
His eyes lighted up. His raddy face lost a portion 
of its color and, with a burst of intense admiration, 
he cried, 

« Brave dame, beautiful woman! take the pon- 
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iard from that lily throat! By my father’s soul, 
Rufus molests thee no more till—till—” He 
checked himself, cast another admiring glance 
upon her and left the chamber. 

« Till when, great king, till when? if your poor 
chaplain may ask so bold a question ;” said Ralph 
Flambard, stealing after the monarch with his 
torch. 

“ Till William Rufus can make her queen of 
England,” said the king, turning proudly upon the 
favorite and smiling as he observed the consterna- 
tion with which his words were received. 

* My liege, you are but jesting,” replied the fa- 
vorite with an uneasy smile. 

By all the saintly bones resting in the golden 
shrines of our realm, she shall be a crowned and 
anointed queen before two months have passed,” 
exclaimed Rufus, with enthusiasm. ‘“ Never be- 
fore have 1 seen that woman’s brow upon which 
Rufus could trust his diadem.” 

‘“« But her traitor husband is alive,” said Flambard, 
pale and trembling with consternation. 

“ And what do we with traitors but send them 
tothe block?” cried Rufus. ‘I tell thee, Flambard, 
this woman shall be the ancestress of a hundred 
kings. To-morrow, at day-light, she goes with 
us to Malwood-Keep in our hunting chase of the 
New Forest. See that litters are prepared and 
that her women are ready.” 

“Ralph Flambard lives but to obey his mas- 
ter,” said the hypocrite, with a bland smile. 

“ But he likes not to share the royal favor, even 
with a woman,” rejoined Rufus, laughing. “ Do 
thy office with this lady gently, good Ralph, and 
win some hold on her favor. We would have thee 
on good terms with our queen.” 

Ralph Flambard bit his lip till the blood started, 
but his face was in the shadow and he answered, 
in his usual soft voice, 

“TI shall do my best to please any one whom 
the king loves, but who will be left in charge with 
the fortress? ” 

“ Thou, good Ralph, for a day or two at least— 
and, hark ye—the moment our escort is out of 
sight, bring that rebel earl into the court and be- 
head him before the whole garrison. We would 
have plenty of witnesses to his death. Then, ap- 
point a lieutenant in thy stead, and hasten with 
the tidings to New Forest.” ' 

With these words King Rufus entered his 
chamber, leaving the favorite behind in the 
passage. 

For the duration of perhaps three minutes, Ralph 
Flambard stood motionless, with the torch in his 
right hand and his eyes bent upon the floor. Many 
a plotting and wicked thought flitted across his 
features, as the light streamed over them, and, all 
the while, a fold of his under lip was locked 
between his sharp white teeth. 
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“ So, with that little poniard, scarcely larger or 
sharper, I dare swear, than a bodkin, the fair lady 
has cut her way to a throne,” he muttered ; “ and 
then where is Ralph Flambard, whom she hates for 
her lord’s death? We shall see—we shall see !” 

With these words dropping in fragments from 
his lips, Ralph passed slowly down the passage 
to the room which he had selected for himself. A 
man was sleeping with half his armor on, across 
a track bed, near the doer. He had evidently been 
drinking deep and seemed much fatigued, but 
Flambard shook him by the shoulder, ordering him 
to get up and prepare himself for a journey. 

While the man was fastening on the pieces of 
armor that lay near his couch, Flambard sat down 
at a table and spreading a piece of parchment be- 
fore him, began to write. 

“ The time has arrived when our compact must 
be put in force if ever—come to Bamborough 
in all speed.” This was all the parchment con- 
tained ; for Ralph was prudent and even withheld 
his signature. Hastily securing the parchment 
with a thong of silk, he gave it to the man, accom- 
panied by a purse of gold. 

“Ride night and day till you place this in 
Prince Henry’s own hands; tell him all that has 
been passing here—and add that the king goes 
to New Forest in the morning ; I will myself pass 
you at the barbican ; come.” The two went forth 
together. 

At daylight the draw-bridge was again lowered 
and the king rode forth, followed by a stately reti- 
nue of his nobles and about half of the troops that 
had entered the castle at night fall Behind came 
a train of litters, guarded deep by double ranks of 
pike-men, whose tramp drowned the shrieks of 
distress that broke, ever and anon, from beneath 
the silken curtains. Ralph Flambard was lefi in 
charge of the castle. And did he obey the last 
cruel order of his king ?. Was the noble earl of 
Northumberland brought forth for execution as the 
royal escort swept, like a gorgeous cloud, over the 
distant hill? No; everything was quiet in the 
old fortress. The earl paced his dungeon, chafing 
and anxious, like a lion taking the rounds of his 
jungle when the hunters have enclosed him. 
Flambard kept his chamber, or wandered thought- 
fully upon the ramparts, and the sentinels paced 
their rounds, challenging each other in monotonous 
voices, and in this manner three days went by. 

On the fourth day a young man, having the dark 
hair, keen black eyes and pecuiiar features of the 
Norman race, sat with Ralph Flambard alone in 
the favorite’s chamber. His garments were travel- 
soiled and he seemed weary with some unusual ex- 
ertion ; still his eye was full of active intelligence 
and, as he listened to what Ralph had to impart, 
a deep and startling interest seemed to arouse him 
above all sense of fatigue. 
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** What, marry her—marry her!” he exclaimed ; 
“T thought that your pious teaching, Flambard, 
would have saved us from this.” 

* What my teachings fail in, my hand shall ac- 
complish,” said Ralph, with asinister smile. The 
lady must be a widow before she can be a wife.” 

“ And you have not executed the earl ?” 

“No; the fond dame herself could not be 
more chary of his life.” 

“‘ And think you he would, in sober earnest, 
make this lady his queen ?” 

“T do.” 

“« But he will question you—he will know that 
the ear! is still in existence.” 

“‘ He may not live to ask the question,” said 
Flambard, toying with the end of his silken 
scarf. 

“ How?” rejoined the other not in accents of 
surprise, but even sinking his voice. 

“ Rufus has gone to the New Forest. It isa 
place fatal to the descendants of your august sire ; 
remember that brave youth who called Duke Robert 
father, he fell to rise no more among its glades. 
When you are king, take the poor chaplain’s ad- 
vice, and avoid the royal chase of New Forest.” 

“ When I am king,” said Prince Henry, fixing 
a sidelong glance on Flambard; “if Rufus 
marries that will never be.” 

“ Were I assured that the next king of Eng- 
land would give confidence and favor to Ralph 
Flambard as Rufus has done, he should not 
marry.” 

Slowly Prince Henry lifted his eyes, and slowly 
rose the keen orbs of Ralph Flambard. Their 
glances met, and full half a minute these two 
men gazed upon each other; each reading, as if it 
had been written there in blood, the murderous 
thought in his neighbor’s soul. 

“ Is there no other way?” said Henry at length, 
and his voice sunk low. 

“ None,” replied Ralph Flambard, and he fell to 
playing with the fringes of his scarf again. 

Prince Henry reached forth his hand and grasped 
that of Ralph Flambard. 

“The next king of England shall cherish thee 
evenas Rufushas. Thou shalt have favor, wealth, 
power, during thy whole life—he swears it.” 

“T will meet you at Malwood twenty-four hours 
after you jointhe king. You are fond of the chase 
and he will not refuse to get up a right kingly 
hunt in honor of yourcoming.” The prince grasped 
his conpanion’s hand. Thus the conference ended 
between Prince Henry and Ralph Flambard. 

The king held a revel in Malwood-Keep—high 
revel in honor of his brother Henry; for there 
had been disunion between the two and now, when 
the impulsive monarch was softened by the in- 
fluence of true and earnest love, he was rejoiced to 
receive his younger brotherin amity again. Deep 
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was the carouse that night; the arched roof was 
studded with torches; tankards of gold, goblets 
crusted with jewels, and drinking horns rimmed 
with precious stones and dripping with wine flashed 
upon the board. The king and his courtiers were 
all in the regal vestments. Jewelled collars, robes 
sown thick with pearls, and silken scarfs of every 
hue, each a gift and a love token, blended in that 
barbaric and gorgeous scene. Deep, deep in the 
night they drank ; ripples of red wine flowed from 
the table to the floor, where it lay flashing to the 
light in many a ruby pool. The arches rang with 
songs and choruses shouted from a hundred wine- 
stained lips ; the very walls seemed to tremble and 
reel with glee. 

Day-light broke. The fresh rosy morning, like 
a sweet child, beaming with innocence, came 
softly through the windows and looked upon the 
scene. 

“ Now for the hunt !” shouted King Rufus ; “ let 
us see how many of our court can ride steadily like 
their king and leader after this night’s carouse ; 
one half hour for the bath, and then ho! for the 
green-wood !” 

The revellers went forth, pell-mell, shouting 
and filling the sweet morning air with the noise of 
their unseemly riot. Rufus went to his chamber 
to change his robes for a hunting-dress. There 
Ralph Flambard was waiting for him. 

“Ha, Ralph, my gentle Ralph! what news 
from Bamborough ?” cried the monarch, embrac- 
ing his favorite with fierce joy. ‘ Tell me at once ; 
is shea widow? Speak, that I may feast my eyes 
upon her face once more!” 

“ And have you not seen her, my liege?” 

“‘ No, by my faith! An empresscould not stand 
more upon state; and I dare not press her—she 
would put that threat in execution. But now— 
now that I can make her a queen, she will not re- 
ceive me with a poniard at her throat. But why 
speak you not? Is Northumberland dead?” 

“ How can my liege ask the question? Did 
he not command the earl’s death? and when did 
Ralph Flambard fail to perform his master’s be- 
hest?” said Ralph, reproachfully. ‘ The earl was 
executed before your last pennon was out of sight.” 

“ Now—now she will not refuse me! I will go 
to her at once!” cried the king. 

“ Were it not better to warn her of your com- 
ing, my liege, and visit her after the hunt, which 
seems to be gathering? A sharp chase will shake 
off the wine-fever that somewhat impairs the 


majesty of your royal countenance. Hark! the 
dogs are gathering! ” 
“ Well, after the chase be it. Ah, I had forgot- 


ten. Harry is with us, my brother Harry ; and 
we have caroused to his honor till the walls shook. 
Go, Flambard, and tell him we shall mount in five 
minutes.” 
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Flambard obeyed and sought Prince Henry. 
Bat in the hunt that followed, these two persons 
were never seen together. 

It wasin August and the New Forest was in its 
richest foliage. The sunlight streamed through its 
glades, and the bright dew lay heavily where the 
shadows fell. Into its cool depths plunged the 
royal hunt. Horns sounded cheerily from glade to 
glade. The dogs clamored, the horsemen broke 
up into groups, galloping at will beneath the 
mighty oaks. Never had Rufus appeared in such 
wild spirits. The wine that he had drunk, the 
news that Flambard had brought, fired his blood 
into a sort of delirium. Prince Henry had turned 
into a cross path with another group and Rufus 
rode on at full gallop, chasing the hart whose 
track the dogs were upon. Of the royal party 
was Flambard ; but he kept a little behind, not as 
was his usual habit pushing his small person be- 
tween the king and his courtiers. The hart came 
in sight, foam dropping from his lips, and his great 
eyes bloodshot. The hounds were upon him close 
and baying fearfully, so that the poor creature 
plunged on headlong into the king’s path ; but the 
sun was bright and struck in the monarch’s eyes. 
He lifted his hand to shade them and to dis- 
cover the exact position of the deer. That in- 
stant several arrows cut through the branches of 
a neighboring oak and one struck Rufus be- 
neath the uplifted arm. A single sharp cry and 
Witu1am Rorvs, the Red King, feil to the earth. 

Henry the First was king, and in his closet at 
Winchester castle, Ralph Flambard stood before 
him. 

“ My liege,” said the murderer, with audacious 
effrontery, “ I would claim the castles and manors 
of Northumberland. They were promised me by 
your late royal brother.” 

‘‘ The manors and castles of Northumberland 
are not mine to confer. They yet belong to a certain 
earl of that name,” said king Henry, in a cold tone. 

“ But, my liege, your promise—your oath,” said 
Flambard, turning pale. 

“ My oath shall be kept, caitiff,’ cried Henry, 
“ So long as you live all favor, power and honor are 
yours—so long as you live.’ 
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Flambard trembled, his lips grew white and he 
sunk to his knees; ‘‘ Surely, surely, my liege !” 
burst from his quivering lips. 

“ What ho! without there ! ” cried King Henry, 
starting up. “ Take this man into the court and 
cut off his head !” 

The soldiers seized upon the cowering wretch. 
They dragged him forth, struggling and crying 
piteously for help ; and there King Henry sat listen- 
ing with a half smile to those terrible shrieks. A 
low sound of mustering feet, a dull blow and the 
incipient smile spread brightly over the new mon- 
arch’s face. 

“ There perishes all evidence of the past,’ he 
muttered. “ Poor fool, he cannot say that Henry 
did not keep his oath.” 

The Earl of Northumberland was still a prisoner 
in his own castle; ignorant of the fate of his coun- 
tess and spirit-broken with long confinement, his 
very life became irksome. He stood before a loop- 
hole of his prison-tower. It was narrow and deep 
but commanded a view of the distant hills. What 
was it broke this monotonous green? A band 
of armed men—a litter with the silken curtains 
half up! His heart beat, his cheek grew red and 
pale again. The litter and its armed guard drew 
nearer—nearer yet. It entered the wood; it 
was visible now and then through the trees. It 
came out into an open space—nearer yet. The 
curtains fluttered—a white hand held them back, 
another waved some joyous signal on theair. He 
knew her—it was his wife! The stout warrior 
sank to his knees, trembling like a child. He 
buried his face between both hands and strove to 
force back the tears that shamed his manhood. 
Many confused sounds followed—the sinking 
draw-bridge—the bolt moving in its socket. 
Then he started up and sprang toward the door— 
she was in his arms—upon his bosom, weeping, 
smiling and sobbing out her joy. 

“The king isdead! His brother Henry reigns! 
He gives you back lands, castles, liberty, and— 
and—your wife !” 

She could say no more, for all the joy that rioted 
in her full heart was smothered by his kisses, as it 
rose to her lips. 





SUNSET. 


BY EDWIN HERIOT. 


Sort ty, at silent eve’ 

Gently, the dark clouds leave 
The sky serene ; 

Morn chaunts its farewell lay ; 

Soon, the bright orb of day 

Sheds its last brilliant ray 
Around the scenes. 
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Gilding the mountain's brow 

Calmly, the sun sinks low 
In beauty—grand 

See—it illumes the sky— 

What artist’s skill can vie 

With the rich crimson dye 
Of Nature's hand? 
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LOUISA WILSON, 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. 


SIGOURNEY. 


(Concluded from page 121.) 


**T po.” 

“ Entirely ?” 

“ Without reserve ; may God forever bless you.” 

“ And now, my son, try to snatch a brief rest. 
May He who alone can give success to our en- 
deavors be with us both.” 

The bright morning rose upon the departing 
husband, and the faithful friend by the bedside of 
the inebriate. 

Reason returned slowly, and then she was ad- 
vised by Mrs. Carlton to remain quiet, as if a suf- 
ferer from acute disease. She took care that proper 
nourishment was administered, and toward even- 
ing, opening the curtains, said : 

“ How are you now, dear Louisa? You know 
you have been quite ill, and I am here to see to 
your comfort.” 

“Ill! You here! Where is Frederick ?” 

“ He left home this morning.” 

“ Left! My husband gone! Where ?” 

“ On business among his distant estates, which 
you know he has long wished to transact.” 

“Very singular, indeed. When is he to re- 
turn?” 

“ There is some uncertainty about it; perhaps 
the time may depend somewhat upon you” 

“What can you mean?”—leaping from the 
bed. “ What sort of language is thisto me? I 
am sure you were never deputed by him to treat 
me in this remarkable manner.” 

“ Dear Louisa, you have many accomplishments 
and virtues; I admire them and love you. But 
I am constrained to say that you are under the 
dominion of a fearful habit, that wrecks your hus- 
band’s peace, and your own reputation. Strive to 
arouse yourself.” 

«“ Arouse myself, indeed! That I willdo. And 
in the first place, leave me directly, or I will in- 
form my husband of your intrusion and strange 
behavior.” 

“ T am here by his permission. 
you has his sanction.” 

‘* Either you are false or I am most wretched.” 

Pitying her distress, Mrs. Carlton would fain 
have drawn her to her bosom. 

“Let me be your comforter, my poor child. 
You have never known a mother’s care from your 
infancy. Iwill be your mother. I will aid in re- 
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storing you to the respect of those who love you, 
and to your own. Confide in me.” 

But she repulsed her, exclaiming that her hus- 
band had deserted her, and she would have no 
other false friend, but deserved to die. Days 
passed on, in which Mrs. Carlton was resolutely 
shut from her presence, seeing no shadow of suc- 
cess to her experiment, and had she not been a 
woman of singular perseverance, would have de- 
spaired. She remained in the house of the un- 
happy woman, regulating the servants, and labor- 
ing invisibly for her welfare. Notwithstanding 
close vigilance in forbidding the access to her 
apartment of any thing that could intoxicate, it 
was evident that she was in possession of some 
secret hoard, by which she was kept in a state of 
partial stupefaction. 

Finding all appeals to her understanding and 
affections alike fruitless while reason was thus de- 
throned, and knowirg her mind to be much under 
the influence of imagination, she conceived a de- 
sign of calling that powerful element to her aid. 

The dusk of a Summer twilight deepened, as 
Louisa reclined upon her couch, apparently emerg- 
ing from a long, dream-like reverie. She alter- 
nately dozed and mused, until the darkness of 
night gathered. Partially raising herself to ring 
for lights, her eye was arrested by a circular spot 
of ineffable brightness on the panel of the wall op- 
posite her bed. It burst forth exactly between the 
portraits of her father and mother ; trembled, ex- 
panded, and became stationary. In its centre 
appeared a form, tall, commanding, and wrapped 
in a long, dark mantle. Its features were stern, 
and the glance of its piercing eyes seemed the re- 
proof of a spirit. Then a long, long finger was 
raised, and moved with a warning gesture, while 
from lips that seemed immovable came forth slow, 
solemn intonations, every one sinking like molten 
lead into her soul :— 

“ Beware! beware! 
The cup looks fair, 
But its dregs are woe and care, 
Ruin, ruin, and despair.” 

Shuddering she closed her eyes, pressing her 
hands tightly over them. When she ventured to 
withdraw the screen the vision had departed. She 


rested upon her pillow and trembled. 
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A strain of dulcet music, strange and wild, 
floated along. A gush of perfume filled the room. 
Again that circle of almost ineffable brightness. It 
overspread the curtain that shaded the full-length 
portrait of her mother. From its centre glided a 
female form, clad in flowing robes, with a counte- 
nance of radiant and solemn beauty. For a mo- 
ment it seemed inclined to hover with a tremulous 
motion ; then it stood still ; and, as if the dead 
canvas had awaked to life and sound, uttered slow- 
ly, analyzing every syllable— 

“ Daughter, repent! and do the first works, or 
else— ” 

Ere those deep, impressive, unearthly tones had 
ceased, she sprang from the couch—but all was 
darkness. She stretched out her arms, as the fair 
being faded— 

‘Oh mother! mother! stay! Hear me promise. 
I do repent. I will try to do the first works. 
Blessed mother, return to your unworthy child.” 

Her cry of terror brought Mrs. Carlton to her 
side, whose neck she eagerly clasped, hiding her 
face, with sobs, in her bosom— 

“ Oh dear, dear friend, I have been warned by 
unearthly beings, a fair, and a fearful form. One 
was like the »icture of that mother who died be- 
fore my remembrance. She spoke to me holy 
words. The other was so stern. His voice still 
sounds in my ears— ; 

* Woe and care, woe and care, 
Ruin, ruin, and despair!’ 
In these how madly have I plunged! Who will 
saveme? Oh that I had some one to love me.” 

The pitying friend soothed her, promising to be 
a mother and a guide. She now passed from the 
extreme of aversion to that of childlike, enthusi- 
astic attachment. Unreserved confidence follow- 
ed—free confessions and emphatic resolutions of 
amendment. 

“Alas, dear friend, this fearful habit dates 
from early years, when wine was associated with 
hospitality as an element of happiness. My lone- 
liness as an orphan, without brother or sister, and 
the secluded habits of the aunt with whom I re- 
sided, made me exceedingly delight in those few 
social and festive seasons that varied the mono- 
tony of our life. In those entertainments wine 
was always.prominent. I heard no odium at- 
tached to it, and tasted and admired. Thus, 
even in childhood, was laid the foundation of my 
shame. The long three years absence of the lover 
whom I adored were darkened \vith fears lest he 
might never return, at least with an unchanged 
heart. In these periods of depression wine was 
my comforter. Then I first learned its power of 
excitement and the reaction that follows. I even 
ventured to tamper with the fire of ardent spirits. 
Whether any penetrated my secret I know not, 
but the variation of manner thus caused, my young 
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companions designated as caprice and a fitful tem- 
perament. With this sin on my soul, J dared to 
enter the holy bands of wedlock ; not without a 
solemn vow to forsake it and innumerable strug- 
gles to keep that vow. How false that vow, how 
vain those struggles, he best knows whom most I 
love. But the shame, the deception, the misery, 
the self-loathing, are scanned only by the eye that 
readeth the spirit.” 

Days were spent in salutary conversation, du- 
ring which the venerable lady strove to impress 
the absolute need of humility before God, and of 
trusting in Him for that guidance and support, 
without which “nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy.” She commiserated but did not repress 
those searchings of heart, without whose discipline 
she felt that reformation might be rootless. Earn- 
estly did she labor to impress that fear of the Al- 
mighty which is the beginning of wisdom. 

“* She spoke of sinners’ lost estate, 
In Christ renewed, regenerate, 
Of God’s most blest decree, 
That not a single soul should die, 
Which turned repentant with the cry, 
Be merciful to me.” 

This indefatigable friend held daily communi- 
cations with the absent and anxious husband re- 
specting every stage of their progress, and at 
length wrote, with a hand tremulous from joy— 


** Dear Frederick :— 
Louisa is worthy of you—return. 
E. Carton.” 

The wings of the wind seemed to have brought 
the summoned one. The meeting is not a subject 
of description. It can be imagined only by those 
who know the full value of the words— he repent- 
ant, the forgiven, the beloved ! 

Mrs. Carlton returned to her abode, full of grati- 
tude for the privilege of this labor of friendship 
and for its blessed results. Ardent attachment 
and the most untiring filial attentions from those 
whom she had thus been permitted to serve were 
a part of her recompense, and brightened her de- 
clining years. Scarcely a day was allowed to 
pass without a visit or message to the loved neigh- 
bor and benefactress. 

One evening, while a chill storm was raging 
violently , Mr. Wilson entered. 

“My dear friend, I had not expected any one 
to dare this dark conflict of the elements for my 
sake.” 

“Did you suppose we could allow your birth- 
day to pass without recognition? I assure you, I 
had hard work to keep Louisa from accompanying 
me, notwithstanding the tempest.” 

Opening a basket, he produced a cap and collar, 
elegantly wrought by her hand, and a magnificent 
bouquet, where camellias of the richest hues, and 
the mystic passion-flower with its waving tendrils, 
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and the heliotrope and tuberose breathing over 
the dahlias a cloud of perfume, and the crimson 
spire of the sage, and the white bosom of the ar- 
temisia, were strongly contrasted with the back- 
ground of evergreen on which they rested. 

“ Ah! such beautiful tributes of art and nature 
should be for the fair and the flourishing, rather 
than for those in the Winter of their days Yet 
I cannot but wonder how dear Louisa has thus 
kept in mind the date of my birth.” 

“ There is a little tablet in both our hearts, run- 
ning thus: 

‘ Let not the day be writ, 
Love will remember it, 
Untold, unsaid.’ ” 

“ How much am | indebted to you both for the 
unremitting kindness that cheers the evening of 
my days.” 

“ Oh, dear Mrs. Carlton, you have no imagina- 
tion of the treasure 1 now possess in her. She is 
so gentle, so radiant with intellectual life, so earn- 
est to efface the memory of the past, so full of all 
good works, that I can never adequately speak 
her praise, or my happiness.” 

“ Heaven be praised! She is indeed a lovely, 
talentea being, and most dear to us both. May 
her feet ever stand firm upon the unfailing Rock.” 

** Did you ever perfectly explain to me the cause 
of that sudden transition from aversion to delight 
in your society which occurred during my paintul 
absence !” 

“ Possibly I may need your pardon for the course 
pursued in this particular, though certainly not for 
the motive that prompted it. Her antipathy to 
me was so great, and the stupor in which she lay 
so continued, that | was ready to despair of gain- 
ing any opportunity to serve her. 1 cast about for 
the best means that remained to me, and not with- 
out misgiving, made a selection. None can be 
much with her and not perceive that imadilation 
is a prominent feature in her mind, and as the 
reasoning powers were alinost constantly dormant, 
I seemed driven to make an appeal to that. A 
little device with the magic lanthorn, which, had 
her intellect been unclouded, she would have de- 
tected in a moment, wrought efiects surpassing 
my anticipation. It gave me access to her pre- 
sence, from which | had before been excluded, and 
pitying Heaven did the rest.” 

“ How far do you suppose she is aware of the 
measure to which you resorted ! ” 

“| doubt whether she has more than a dreamy 
remembrance of the scene. Sometimes I have 
thought I would confess the whole to her and im- 
plore her forgiveness. But she has never made 
any allusion to it, and I have thought it better to 
fortify her virtue than to stir up the dregs of in- 
distinct and harrowing recollection. Possibly my 


conscience has not always been perfectly satisfied 
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to have thus invoked stratagem, but the case was 
a peculiar one, requiring peculiar measures. For- 
give me, if I have erred through excess of zeal to 
arrest the erring and save the lost.” 

“We can never thank you as we ought for all 
you have done for us.” 


“If I have been the means of any good, thank 


Hot me, but Him from whom all good proceedeth. 


But the whole of this life is warfare, my dear 
young friend, and it is never safe to lay aside that 
fear which drives us to trust in Omnipotence.” 

“ All your counsel is to us most precious.” 

“ You are both to me as children ; you seem to 
stand in the places of those whom our Father has 
taken from my house and heart, to whom I hasten. 
Your beautiful wife is truly attractive, highly en- 
dowed, and full of love to you; but in this our 
state of discipline and danger, possibly she is not 
armed with that strong heart which foils tempta- 
tion by perfect trust in anarm Divine. Teach her 
to expect difficult duty, and let it be your care to 
gird her up for it by deepening her piety.” 

“TI feel the force of all you say, our blessed 
mother; so we speak of you to each other. In- 
dulge us in that sweet appellation.” 

Pressing his. hand between both of hers, she 
added, solemnly and aflectionately— 

“ None may boast, my son, the seeds of evil 
habit are dead, never more to quicken; yet is 
there something almost converting in maternal 

' love, that, watching over a helpless being, nourish- 
ing and guiding an heir of immortality, feels its 
own infirmity, its own inadequacy to the great 
work, and pours itself out in utter abandonment, 


’ seeking refuge where only it can be found, above. 


I rejoice that at length such hopes are hers, are 
yours ; may God crown and render them effectual. 
I have been led to say more than I intended, for 
advancing age warns me that this birthday may 
be my last. Should it so prove, let this be my 
parting charge to our dear one, to put forth all her 
energies, to guard every avenue of danger, to re- 
sist every wile of the tempter; yet not to rely on 
any earthly helper, but cling ever closely to the 
Hand that was pierced.” 

Little could it then have been supposed, while 
there was such a lingering of the health and even 
the beauty of early years around this inestimable 
friend, that her parting intimation would so soon 
be verified. Yet ere “ another moon had filled its 
horn” Frederick Wilson, himself deeply mourn- 
ing, was called to console his weeping wife, who 
bent over the lifeless form of one who had been to 
both as a mother. 

‘“‘ She has gone to the angels,” he said. 

“ To the angels, husband, in whose joy even on 
earth she partook, over the sinner that repenteth.” 


After the funeral obsequies, it was to them a * 


mournful satisfaction to devise and erect a monn- 
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ment which should consult both the simplicity of 
her taste and the impulse of their gratitude. The 
green turf whe re her form reposed was surrounded 
by a beautiful enclosure, and planted with her fa- 
vorite flowers.- At its entrance a willow swept 
the ground with its long, drooping wands, and 
over the arched gate crept the ivy and the clema- 
tis with its blue pendulous blossoms. In the ceng 
tre rose a plain stone of the purest marble. Its 
only inscription was the name, with the simple 
dates of birth and death; and beneath, cut deeply 
into the heart of the stone, 
GONE HOME. 

On the reverse, two hands exquisitely sculptured, 
sprang from the marble, sustaining a vase with 
the words “‘ Bring flowers” enwreathed with 
acanthus leaves, while its frequent supply of fresh 
water and the fairest flowers attested the con- 
stancy with which the memory of the dead was 
cherished. 

The loss of the hand that had steadily probed 
her follies and fostered her virtues was sincerely 
deplored by Louisa. Scarcely had the sadness in 
some measure passed away ere she was called to 
become a mother. When she saw her husband 
press long and earnestly the velvet lip of their first- 
born, and divide between it and herself his tearful, 
enraptured blessings, she felt more than repaid for 
all the apprehension and agony with which a 
Being of Wisdom hath encompassed the entrance 
of that holy relationship. 

The ruling desire of Frederick Wilson’s heart 
was consummated in the first wail of that feeble 
infant. Not only had his native love of children 
led him to repine that their union for years had 
been thus unblessed, but he had secretly depended 
on the force of maternity to dispel the only shade 
that darkened the history of his wife. Often had 
he said mentally, while conflicting with her de- 
praved habit, 

“‘ Were she but a mother! those cares and joys 
would be her salvation.” 

And now the blessing was granted, he was never 
weary of watching the tender nursling of their 
hopes, regarding every movement of the tiny limbs, 
and anticipating the volitions of a mind that was 
to live forever. It gave him pleasure to believe 
that it would have the mother’s eye of sparkling 
blue, and to trace the rudiments of his own noble 
forehead amid its imperfectly developed features. 
It was interesting to see him so absorbed by this 
new affection. He was peculiarly gratified that it 
was a daughter, that its companionship with the 
mother might be more entire and its influence 
more permanent. He hailed it as the little angel 
that had stepped into the troubled pool, to heal the 
hearts that waited to be whole. It was his first 
thought at waking, his last when he lay down, 


and it even had part in his dreams, tinging them 
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with the hue of its own sweet helplessness. The 
only alloy to his felicity was the physical weak - 
ness of Louisa. Some infirmity of constitution 
left her longer languid and a prisoner than was 
expected. Both physician and nurse recommended 
the free use of tonics to restore her decaying ap- 
petite and strength. Tonics involving stimulants ! 

Did they not understand or perceive the bale- 
ful fires they were rekindling? But he who 
did both understand and perceive interposed, 
though at the eleventh hour. He forbade all use 
of what could intoxicate, or its entrance into his 
house. 

Louisa was astonished at the spirit which he 
manifested. She felt it great unkindness to with- 
hold what she believed she needed as a restorative 
to health and the means of affording nourishment 
to her babe. She became silent and resentful, 
and was unappeased by his anxious inquiries or 
affectionate treatment. One evening, while she 
supposed him to be absent from home, she im- 
agined herself to be alarmingly feeble and in dan- 
ger of syncope. She therefore directed the nurse 
to go forth silently and purchase some of the pro- 
hibited beverage, while, propped in her easy chair, 
she lulled the infant on her bosom. 

“ Poor innocent !” she murmured, “hard that 
thou must pine for thy natural food, and thy sick 
mother suffer, because crue! father denies the 
medicine that would restore us.” 

Ere the return of the nurse, her husband entered. 
What met his horror-struck eyes ? 

His darling child in the fire, and the mother 
hanging over the arm of her easy chair—asleep ! 

It seems that after the departure of the nurse 
she had drawn nearer the fire, resting her feet 
upon the fender. But as the opium-trance deep- 
ened, they had slidden from their support, and the 
pregious burden from her arms. Fortunately, the 
w was nearly consumed, and being closely 
wrapped in flannels, its clothes had not ignited. 
One fair cheek was scorched by the hearth where 
it lay, but a hand and arm which it had thrust 
forth from its envelope, came in contact with red 
coals and decaying brands and was burned to a 
crisp. 

The agony of the father, as he caught the child 
to his breast, was indescribable. 

“Woman! see your own work! the fruit of 
your accursed, wilful wickedness.” 

A consultation of surgeons pronounced amputa- 
tion above the elbow indispensable to life, and it 
was done. ‘The sufferings of the poor babe, and 
the hazardous illness that followed, taught the bit- 
terness of remorse to the wretched mother. Its 
cries of anguish and her husband’s stern adjura- 
tion, “Woman! see your own work!” haunted 
her perpetually. 

It was long ere that child was out of danger, or 
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the offended husband propitiated. But as health 
returned to its pallid brow, he began to look on 
the wasted form of his wife with commiseration. 
His heart was touched with pity and alive to ten- 
der remembrance, but the respect that is essential 
to true love had fled forever. This she perceived, 
and no longer desired to live. The idea that he 
despised her took possession of her imagination 
and poisoned the springs of life. The love that 
had for years been the pole-star of her existence 
had shrouded itself. She was not content to 
gather up the scattered coals from its forsaken al- 
tar and be thankful they were not wholly extin- 
guished, and quicken them with the breath of the 
patient heart, and pour incense upon them that 
might have ascended to Heaven. No; she could 
be satisfied only with its first fervor, and that could 
return no more. She no longer put forth any ef- 
fort to resist, scarcely to disguise her infirmity. 
She desperately strove to drown her sorrow in the 
blood of the grape ; to consume it in the fire of 
distilled liquors; to stagnate it in the sleep of the 
poppy. Herhusband ceased to oppose the current 
of her depraved appetite. This, also, appeared to 
her unkindness, for she construed it into indiffer- 
ence. Maternal love in her nature seemed an 
element of secondary power. Its seed had fallen 
on an ill-prepared, perverted soil. It had come 
up like a plant under the storm-cloud, blighted 
ere it could take deep root. The lisping word 
“ mother,” that talisman of all tender emotion, 
sometimes awoke a thrilling, delicious tear, but 
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that lost arm was a perpetual reproof, bringing 
anew the sound of those terrible words, ‘‘ Woman, 
see your own work! ” 

Short and sad was the remaining annal of her 
days. One morning, in the midst of her lofty par- 
lor, she fell and rose not. She was borne to her 
chamber and bed, where she breathed heavily, but 
spoke not. Long did her coach, which she had 
ordered, stand in waiting at her gate, for none of 
those who had hurried in and out, physicians, 
neighbors or domestics, remembered to say to the 
coachman—*“ The mistress is dead !” 

In an inner room, haggard with grief, sat the 
disconsolate husband, his mutilated child upon his 
knee. At the deep sound of the funeral bell, he 
put the little one from him, that he might kneel 
for the last time amid the voice of prayer, by her 
side whom prayer would no longer avail, and look 
for the last time on that bloated, discolored face, 
once so beautiful. 

As years passed on, it was touching to see that 
melancholy man, in his rich saloon, his spacious 
garden or his favorite library, ever holding by her 
only hand his only child, ever breathing into her 
ear precepts of wisdom, ever pouring, as it were, 
the whole wealth of a sorrowing, loving spirit into 
her tender bosom. From no effort of duty or 
work of benevolence did he withdraw himself, but 
the brightness of existence was gone forever ; and 
in his most cheerful moments, he was as one who 
had seen the idol of his youth borne away by some 
black-winged monster into outer darkness. 


TO HOPE. 


BY MISS ANNA BLACKWELL. 


Hore! radiant Hope! without thy beam 
Existence were a gloomy dream ! 

All its light it owes to thee, 

Its life and its reality ! 

Thy smile can cheer the darkest night 

That ever fell on mortal sight ; 

And from thy voice to earth are given 

Sweet, yearning tones that breathe of Heaven 
Mortal, hope on! Jet nothing sever 

Thy soul from Hope, sweet Hope, for ever! 
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As traveller o’er thé desert waste 
Hastens the palm-screened fount to taste ; 
As wave-tossed mariner doth mark 

The star that guides his heaving bark ; 
As pilgrim on his weary way 

Kneels at some holy shrine to pray; 

So turn to Hope, and she shall be 

A fountain, star and shrine to thee! 
Mortal, hope on! let nothing sever 


Thy soul from Hope, sweet Hope, for ever! 
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LOVE’S CHALLENGE. 


BY MRS. M. N. 


M’DONALD. 


** Thou art the victor, Love.” 


Youne Love had a quarrel with father Time 
When the boy was in mood so gay, 

And old father Time looked solemn and grim, 

But frolicsome Love only laughed at him, 
And thus did the urchin say— 


‘* You may deem yourself as a monarch proud, 
A mighty and wonderful man, 

But I'll weave a garland of deathless hues, 

All bright with my own sweet honey-dews, 
And wither it if you can. 


“ You may crumble the arch of massive stone, 
As o’er it the ivy creeps ; 

And the rare old fane, and the minster high, 

But the bower, old Time, thou shalt wander by, 
That Love’s bold arrow keeps.” 


“Thou, vaunting boy,” said old Time in wrath, 
‘* No garland of thy wreathing, 
Though flowers of Eden should mingled bloom, 
May flourish beneath my fatal doom, 
Or the spell of my direful breathing.”’ 


“ We'll try,”’ said Love, “ for a shame it were 
That an arrow so bright as ours 
Should fail to guard from a tyrant’s hand, 
(Though he rule a despot in every land) 
A simple wreath of flowers.” 


Then two young hearts in a garland fair 
Bound Love for the warrior grim ; 

The flowers were ail of a deathless hue— 

Time smiled in scorn as he nearer drew, 


Quite sure it must yield to him, 


So he rufiled the buds with his chilling breath, 
But vain was his power to blight, 
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For they bloomed as freshly the more he toiled, 
While Love, delighted to see him foiled, 
Stood laughing with all his might. 


Then Time stole a rose from the maiden’s cheek, 
And a light from her liquid eye, 

And bent the form of the youth so fair, 

And frosted the locks of his raven hair, 


Yet the garland would not die. 


But fairer still were the lovely flowers, 
When Time, with his iron finger, 
Had pressed so roughly the gentle brows, 
And with hoary Age and his whitening snows, 


Young Beauty refused to linger. 


“Pale Sorrow,” quoth Time, “ wilt thou drop me here 
Of thy briny tears a few?”’ 

“T will,” said Sorrow, yet strange to tell, 

While the liquid pearls in sadness fell, 
More bright was the garland’s hue. 


Then Time, in his anger at Love's delight, 
Called Death with his icy dart, 

And the skeleton grim drew a bow of might, 

Alas! the shaft, in unerring flight, 


Found place in one gentle heart. 


But faded the garland as Death drew near? 
Ah, no, on a marble tomb, 

[.ike an offering meet for a holy shrine, 

The flowers of Love still brightly twine, 


In their own perennial bloom. 


And Love in triumph rejoicing cried, i 
“ Old Time, with thy mouldering breath i 
Go waste proud temples and massive towers, 





But Love still laughs at thy boasted powers, 





For lo, my garland of matchless flowers, 
Defies both thee and Death.” 
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MELINDA DUTTON AND HER OLD RELATIONS. 


BY MISS 


MARTHA RUSSELL. 


“‘ Many a teacher, lacking judgment, hindereth his own lessons.” 


“ WELL, it is a kind offer, Melinda; but why not 
stay here and learn a trade?” 

“ And, at every other stitch, take a scolding 
from some fretful old seamstress or milliner! No, 
no, Mrs Murdock; I hate sewing, and above all 
things the idea of learning a trade. Up there, I 
can at least do as I please.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps so; I would not discourage you, my 
dear ; but it will surprise me if you are contented 
there three weeks, not to speak of a longer time.” 

“If I were, it would be something new,” replied 
the laughing girl ; “ but tell me why you think so. 
Grand’ma always said they were rich.” 

“ Oh, in the first place, they live quite out of 
the world. D is a little, back-woods sort of 
town, and your old relatives live away in one 
corner of it, among the trees and rocks. I went 
there once with your mother. ‘The place and 
people gave me a notion of the world before the 
flood. You will see nobody there. Aunt Eunice 
is nothing like your poor grand’ma. I doubt if 
her ideas ever wandered beyond the limits of 
their farm, excepting when we were there,” con- 
tinued the lady, laughing. “ In passing through 
one of their clumsy gates, your mother tore her 
dress. Aunt Eunice examined the rent, inquired 
the cost of the dress, and then gave a sweeping 
lecture on the extravagance and degeneracy of 
the times. lt was quite original. Your mother 
listened with great meekness, and was well repaid, 
for the ola lady loaded our carriage with presents. 
I think she is kind, though she has queer ways. 
There is one thing in your favor—they are rich, 
and will not live forever.” 

This is but a fragment of a conversation that 
occurred one morning, between Mrs. Murdock 
and her young friend, Melinda Dutton. Melinda 
was an orphan. At her mother’s death, she fell 
to the care of a doating grandmother, who did 
what grandmothers have done before—spoiled 
her. She was untrained and ignorant—not from 
want of facilities for education, for the fashiona- 
ble town of C——— had a fair sprinkling of high 
schools and low schools; and Melinda had also 
been sent away to one or two genteel boarding- 
schools. Nor would I intimate a doubt of grand- 


mamma’s veracity, who exultingly maintained that 
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her darling ‘* had been through all the branches.” 
She had been through them—yet she had failed to 
be educated. With respect to all that-was useful 
and necessary to one in her condition of life, she 
was ignorant. Nature had given her a quick, 
bright mind, and a loving heart—but education had 
proved a sad failure. The grandmother thought 
her darling was very delicate and frail. She 
petted and indulged her, until, at sixteen, she was 
self-willed, indolent and discontented. 

Melinda’s father had spent most of his time at 
the South. His business was lucrative, but he 
contracted extravagant habits, and at his death, 
there was nothing left for his child. The grand- 
mother did not long survive him, and the girl was 
left nearly portionless, as well as friendless. The 
old lady had a brother and sister still living. 
They were unmarried, and had always resided 
together {n their native town, in a distant part of 
the state. When informed of her death, they 
were also told of the destitute condition of the 
orphan. ‘Their letter in reply was somewhat 
quaintly expressed, but they willingly offered their 
young relative a home. ‘This letter gave rise to 
the preceding conversation. 

Mrs. Murdock has given her account of 
Eunice, and now, kind reader, let me give you 
mine. She was indeed, nothing at all like Melin- 
da’s “poor grand’ma,” but a shrewd, strong- 
minded, energetic woman, who knew little and 
seemed to care less about that portion of the 
world which could not be seen from the old farm- 
house, where she dwelt with uncle Jonas. Her 
prepossessions and prejudices were very strong, 
and not easily changed ; they were also seldom 
opposed or contradicted, for she did not often 
leave home, and none of the neighbors cared to 
get into a “snarl with aunt Eunice.” Her tongue 
was rather nervous, swift and slarp, and her 
manners seemingly rough—yet she had a good, 
kind heart, though the way to it often seemed 
somewhat intricate. There was about her a kind 
of rude dignity, a marked individuality of expres- 
sion and manner, which sometimes appears in 
those whose position has saved them from the 
stereotyping processes of society. She was 


peculiarly one of those who, to use the significant 
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language of a hard-fisted neighbor of mine, 
“never look up to nobody but themselves.” 
For all those who allow themselves to feel a 
craving to be “genteel and fashionable,” she 
felt a heartier contempt than a Turk feels fora 
Christian. 

Aunt Eunice was still a fine-looking woman, 
tall, erect, with eyes of that deep, brilliant blue, 
which for intensity often surpass those of a darker 
hue, and features that plainly indicated her great 
firmness and decision of character. Though she 
had numbered full three score years, not a single 
line of silver threaded the mass of dark brown 
hair that seldom knew the confinement of cap or 
bonnet, except on the Sabbath. Her usual dress 
in Winter consisted of a narrow-skirted, close 
fitting gown of her own home-spun flannel, 
which, as the weather grew warmer, was ex- 
changed for a gay chintz short gown and dark 
stuff petticoat, made exactly after the pattern of 
those she had worn in her girlhood. A yellow 
flannel blanket pinned tightly over her head in 
Winter, and one of uncle Jonas’s straw hats in 
Summer, supplied the place of a bonnet. 

In this guise, she was accustomed to make her 
appearance in the great yard back of the house, 
as regularly as the sun, the year round, with her 
snowy milk pails on her arm, and a great dish of 
corn meal in her hand, followed by a motley tribe 
of geese, hens, ducks and turkeys, gabbling, 
cackling, crowing and screaming, while “her voice 
sounded above the din—now lecturing some gor- 
mandizing old turkey-cock, or belligerent gander— 
now admonishing some straggling chicken—and 
again, in softer tones, commending some motherly 
old hen—for like most childless women, she had 
fallen into the habit of talking to everything, 
animate or inanimate, as if it were human. Her 
house was scrupulously neat, but aunt Eunice was 
too much of a utilitarian to have carpets on her 
floors. “ They were foolish things,” she said; 
good for nothing but to hold dirt, and be eaten by 
the moths.” Instead of sofas, lounges and otto- 
mans, her parlor was furnished with great arm- 
chairs, piled full of white flannel blankets, with all 
sorts of striped borders, and heavy coverlets of 
all imaginable patterns. On the well kept cherry 
bureau, and in the corners of the room, were 
divers rolls of home-made cloth—linen and 
woolen—shining cam-colored flannel for her own 
use, and butfernut colored dress cloth for uncle 
Jonas, dyed by her own hands. Aunt Eunice did 
not like black, it was ‘‘ such a rotten color.” The 
little, old fashioned round table was guiltless of 
lamp, book, engraving or magazine; but, at the 
proper seasons, was covered with nice pewter 
platters full of raspberries, currants or whortle- 
berries, drying for Winter use. The walls were 
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nails in a timber that projected on one side of the 
room hung the old people’s “ Sunday best.” 

The sitting, or “out room,” as they called it, 
was less bountifully furnished. Here were usually 
two or three baskets of fruit standing about ; and 
across the hearth in Summer stood aunt Eunice’s 
great wheel; and on the red chest lay several 
bunches of woo! rolls, ready for spinning at 
moments of leisure from the kitchen. But aunt 
Eunice’s glory shone brightest in the kitchen, 
where, on the dressers in the corner, were pails 
and dippers of all sorts and sizes; and overhead 
endless quantities, bunches and strings of dried 
beef, dried herbs, dried peppers and dried apples. 
The great wooden screen before the fire was 
hung with clean linen bags, and in the corners of 
the yawning fire-place stood the dye tub and salt 
mortar—the dares of our fathers’ hearth-stones, 
quite as useful and venerable as those of the 
ancients—yes, quite as venerab!e—for who, I ask, 
ever heard of a new salt mortar? 

Here aunt Eunice spent near three score years, 
busy, independent, contented and happy—happy, 
except at two or three times when she had been 
troubled by the unfounded suspicion that uncle 
Jonas thought of getting married. And she was 
respected and beloved too; for if she did speak 
sharply, and deal out stinging proverbs te her 
neighbors, pretty often, yet her heart and hands 
were as kind as her speech was sharp. 

But | must not forget uncle Jonas—dear, kind, 
good, sunny-hearted uncle Jonas! with his bene- 
volent smile—his quiet, thoughtful manner, and 
his few but very pleasant words. He was the 
patriarch of the neighborhood, whose footsteps 
were hallowed by angels, in the shape of his 
neighbors’ little children, who gathered round 
him with mingled feelings of love and reverence. 

Melinda Dutton was very ignorant of life—very 
seriously unfitted to distinguish between the 
nominai and the real, and very poorly qualified to 
appreciate or enjoy her new home. Mrs. Mur- 
dock’s words had not’ been without their influence, 
and they continually recurred to her busy mind 
after she was seated in the stage coach that was 
going to D , and when the stage drew up to 
the rustic tavern, where she was to be left, she had 
seriously begun to think of her old relatives with 
excessive repugnance, and to regard herself as the 
most unfortunate and wretched of mortals. 

‘* Mr. Green, have you brought my niece, Me- 
linda Dutton?” inguired some one, in a full-toned, 
pleasant voice, as the driver proceeded to let down 
the steps. It was uncle Jonas himself, who, 
approaching, assisted her to alight. His welcome 
was so kind and cheerful, and as he led her into 
the house, he inquired about her journey so 
cordially, that the maiden’s brow grew clearer, and 





garnished with sundry bunches of yarn; and on } she watched his movements, while he transferred 
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her baggage to his square-bodied tarm wagon, 
with unexpected interest. 

The Dudley farm was about four miles from 
the village. They were soon on the road, and as 
they passed along, uncle Jonas pointed out the 
sober looking farm houses, and told the names of 
the owners. It was sunset soon after they left 
the village. The twilight deepened, and as the 
road that crept carefully and cautiously on among 
the hills grew more and more rugged, the old man 
relapsed into his usual taciturnity. The moon 


arose and gradually poured a flood of light over ° 


the solitary sceae around them. The dewy forest 
leaves quivered and shone like so many glad 
spirits, as the moon-beams came shimmering and 
showering through them, like glowing kisses in 
search of the sweet wild flowers that nestled 
below. It was a new scene to Melinda. The 
latent poetry of her nature was aroused, and she 
uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“ Aye, child, the heayens declare his righteous- 
ness, and ali the people see his glory!” the old 
man replied, in a low, deep voice, involuntarily 
slackening the pace of his horse, aad raising his 
eyes to the star-gemmed arch above them. 

They turned into a dark, narrow lane, over- 
arched by the luxuriant branches of the maples 
that skirted it, and soon afterward, the horse 
stopped, and uncle Jonas pointed out the old farm- 
house that was henceforth to be her home. 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when aunt 
Eunice appeared round the corner of the house 


with a tall candle in her hand, which she tried to . 


screen from the wind, alternately talking to the 
candle and the old house-dog, which was mani- 
festing his joy at his master’s return by quick, 
short barkings, and sundry gambols directly in his 
path. 
“Get out of the way, you black scamp, and 
hold your tongue; there, sweel out, will ye! 
plague on the pesky thing! Jonas! 1 say, Jonas, 
is that you? and have you got Lindy?” 

‘ Yes,” he replied; taking the girl from the 
wagon, and leading her up to the old lady; ‘* there, 
Eunice, you can’t mistake that face—she’s a 
Dudley, every inch of her.” 

“ So much the better, child,” cried aunt Eunice, 
shaking her heartily by the hand, and raising her 
light to get a better view of her features. ‘* You're 
the last of a good breed, for Jonas won’t never 
get married now, and I’m proper glad you’re come 
to live with us. But come, child; let us go in, you 
look tired, and I dare say, you are hungry as a 
bear.” . 

Melinda followed her into the house, and was 
presently seated at a table loaded with eatables, 
but arranged in a manner that greatly amazed 
all her ideas of propriety, There was a great 
platter of cold meat, surrounded by plates of butter, 
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smoked beef, cakes and pies. On opposite cor- 
ners of the table the old lady had placed a fresh 
loaf of bread and a newly cut cheese. Betweer 
the old people stood a pitcher of cider which they 
drank with their tea. 

“Cut for yourself, Lindy,” said the old lady, 
handing over the loaf of bread and a sharp knife. 
Seeing Melinda hesitate, she continued, “ I dare 
say you are used to having a whole plate full of 
bread cut up at a meal, just as Thankful Davis 
did, when she came to help me last Winter, after 
I sprained my ancle. [soon puta step to it, I can 
tell you. What was left dried up—and Miss 
Thankful didn’t like dry bread any better than 
other folks, and I wasn’t a going to stand dog for 
the whole family. It’s nothing but a rank waste 
to cut up bread so.” 

After being pressed to take this, eat that, and 
try something else, Melinda escaped from the 
table, and seating herself by the fire, gazed round 
the kitchen with visible astonishment. There 
were all aunt Eunice’s usual fixipgs and iurnish- 
ings, and there was aunt Eunice, herself, rattling 
away the dishes, talking all the while, now asking 
Melinda about the city, now lecturing the dog, 
and now inquiring about some rheumatic old 
woman down in the village. 

The next morning Melinda rose at a late hour, 
and made her way down stairs. 

“Good morning, Lindy,’ said aunt Eunice ; 
“why, you look as chirk as a cricket. Come, 
child, get your breakfast,” she continued, taking 
a covered dish from the hearth; “ we had our 
breakfast long ago, but we thought it best to let 
you lie, seeing you rode so far yesterday.” 

‘* Breakfast! ” echoed Melinda, glancing at the 
old clock ; “‘ why, we never had breakfast in town 
at grand’ma’s, or at Mrs. Murdock’s, until nine 
o'clock.” 

“Then you were pesky lazy. I should faint 
clean away before that time. What made you all 
so lazy?” 

“Oh! grand’ma used to get up early; but 
she didn’t call me ’till breakfast time.” 

“ Well, she didn’t do her duty by you. I rather 
guess you'll have to turn over a new leaf, if you 
are a going to stay with us, Lindy. Airly to bed, 
and airly to rise, is our motto!” 

Melinda took her breakfast in silence, and then 
loitered awhile by the window. At length she 
said, “ What a lonesome, out-of-the-way place 
this is! I wonder how any one could think of 
building a house in such a place !” 

“My great grandfather, Jonathan Dudley, 
settled here before the old war, and if he wasn’t 
as wise as any of your city folks, I should like to 
know it. When folks have enough to do, they 
ain’t apt to find fault with such an old homestead 
as this,” replied the old lady, drily. “ But come 
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child, if you have nothing else to do, wash your 
breakfast things, and let me see if you have any 
of the old Dudley smart streaks in you. But 
lawful sakes!” she exclaimed, noticing Melinda’s 
light muslin dress and white apron, ** you don’t 
calculate to wash dishes in that gownd, I hope! 
What flimsy stuff! Why, it is thin as a cobweb.” 

‘It is one of my usual Summer dresses. As to 
housework, I never do any thing of the kind. I 
never washed a dish in my life.” 

“ Well, now, if that don’t beat the old Simon! 
E’n-a most seventeen, and never washed a dish!” 

“ Housework is for servants. No lady in town 
that pretends to be anything does housework. 
It is not genteel.” 

“ Genteel! a poor, shiftless, good-for-nothing 
set of ladies they are, by your account, setting 
themselves up above other people; and I dare say, 
cheating every body that is fool enough to trust 
them, just as Tim Hatton did. He set up fora 
marchant, and cut a mighty dash for awhile. 
Some of our neighbors got plaguily bit by him. 
The Lord save me from all such critters. It’s a 
true proverb: ‘ set a beggar on horseback,’ &c.” 

“ But, aunt, you are rich enough to live without 
work. Why don’t you have servants?” 

“Child!” and the old lady was quite erect, 
while she flourished her scouring grass with 
renewed vigor; ‘rom Jonathan Dudley, down to 
this day, your forefathers, and for that matter, 
most of your kin, have been prudent, painstaking, 
industrious people. Though they never grudged 
a meal of victuals or a load of wood to a poor 
man, yet they were saving, and thought it no 
disgrace to work. My father was well to do in 
the world, and when he died we all shared alike. 
Your grand’ma set up for a lady when she was 
married, and spent her part long before she died. 
Jonas and I have held our own, and, mayhap, 
something more, though J don’t want to boast— 
and Jet me tell you, child, we ain’t a going to 
squander what we have. Why should I have 
servants? I have got enough here now to slave 
for, and I don’t know what I should do with a 
pack of servants, as you call them. I wouldn’t 
take all the Southern niggers as a gift.” 

“Oh, I would! There ought to be slaves 
everywhere to do all the work. But I suppose it 
is not of any consequence how one lives in such a 
place as this. If you lived in town, you would have 
to do like other people.” 

“Have to! I'd like to see them that could make 
me have to be such a good-for-nothing lazy critter, 
as you say your town ladies are! I’diike to know, 
Lindy, if the folks in C—— are all turning into 
monkeys, to ape one another, and not know how 
to act like rational beings? They read their 
Bibles, I suppose, and don’t they know that he 
who made all things provided two hands for every 
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mouth? and that he who will not work has no 
right to eat? Learn to help yourself, child, and 
always remember that the highest price you can 
pay for a favor is to ask for it.” 

Melinda soon found that it would not be so 
easy “to have her own way up there” as she had 
anticipated. Aunt Eunice, regarding all the 
accomplishments of city gentility with an almost 
inexpressible contempt, and determined to make 
her niece a thorough lhouse-keeper, was a 
much more formidable character than she had 
expected. And yet aunt Eunice was not quite 
wise or gentle enough to undertake the remodel- 
ing of her niece’s character with any very bright 
promise of success. 

Melinda set about her allotted tasks with consid- 
erable zeal; influenced, perhaps, as much by 
the novelty of the thing, as by a desire to make 
herself useful. But her ignorance, her careless- 
ness, and above all, her endless inquisitiveness 
hourly exhausted her aunt’s small stock of 
patience. Besides, aunt Eunice had a way of her 
own for doing every thing, and would tolerate no 
other way. Now Melinda very soon developed 
a strong passion for experimenting. If she 
moulded the bread, it was sure to be after some 
original pattern or method of her own; or if the 
old lady bade her stir the cream “round with the 
sun,” she was sure to stir it the other way, and 
thus, by experiment, endeavor to contradict her 
aunt’s theory. 

“T tell you, Lindy, you'll witch the cream ! 
It will never come if you stir it that way ’till 
doom’s-day. It must go round with the 
sun.” 

“ But the sun does not go round, aunt. It is the 
earth that moves, and it is more philosophical to 
stir it my way.” 

“ Fiddlesticks-ophical! Are you blind or turn- 
ing fool to say the sun don’t go round? Why, look 
yonder! A little while ago you might have 
reached it with a pole een-a-most from the top of 
High hill. Now it has got clean away up in the 
sky—and don’t it go down every night behind Joe 
Page’s woods?” 

“So it seems, aunt. But every child knows 
that the sun’s motion is only apparent. The sun 
seems to rise and set, because the earth turns 
round every day on its own axis, something in 
this way;” and Melinda caught up a ball of 
yarn, and began twirling it round to _illus- 
trate. 

“ Dear me ; there goes the cream all over my 
nice white yarn! What awful fépls there are in 
the world! Do you suppose I Could live sixty 
years, and stand on my head half that time with- 
out knowing it? It stands to reason there is no 
such thing. What in the name of the great John 
Rogers would become of us all if the world should 
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) happen to turn over? Why, all my dishes would 
be smashed into inch pieces.” 

* Why, aunt, I supposed every one knew it was 
a fact that the earth turned over. As to standing 
on your head and emamhing your dishes, that may 
be philosophically 

“ Lindy, Lindy Dutton, I care nothing about 
your flosophy! What I do know, I know for 
sartain. If you had studied your Bible more, you 
wouldn’t have such notions. Didn’t Joshua com- 
mand the sun to stand still? and could it stand 
still if it hadn’t been a moving? I guess Joshua 
knew as much as any of the smart folks now-a- 
day, that try te make such monkeys of them- 
selves.” 

** Bat, aunt 

‘Silence! Don’t let me hear any more of your 
heathenish notions. I wonder how sister Rachel 
could let any body put such dreadful notions into 
a child’s head! It beats all natur!” 

Melinda had too much of aunt Eunice’s spirit 
to hear her grandmother censured without an 
attempt at vindication. But her replies only made 
the old lady more caustic and peremptory. Thus 
they did not take kindly to each other ; or rather, 
Melinda did not take very kindly to aunt Eunice. 
She was not won ; aunt Eunice’s spirit took no 
hold of her better nature, and therefore she was 
the less disposed to admire the old lady’s character, 
or reverence her great ignorance of many things not 
belonging to her peculiar science of house-keeping. 

Besides, aunt Eunice was one of a rigid class 
“who see nature only in a potatoe patch,” and 
love beauty only when it vegetates in a field of 
turnips. In her view, anything was useless that 
could not directly minister to physical needs, or 
fill a purse, As to spiritual needs, she did not 
admit any such as legitimate that could not be 
amply satisfied by reading the Bible, reciting the 
catechism, and going to meeting. Therefore, she 
forbade Melinda’s attemps to adorn the ample door- 
yard with shrubbery, and made desperate war on 
all ‘‘ such useless things as weeds and briars stuck 
into pots, to grow in the house ;” maintaining that 
she felt it to be her “ bounden duty to break the 
girl of such shifiless habits.” 

With uncle Jonas the girl was on better terms. 
To him, her young face was like a stray sunbeam 
in that roomy old farm house. He really liked 
her; and though he saw her faults, he always had 
some kind word to speak in palliation. He was 
one of those who find it difficult to frown, and who 
are unwilling to believe aught but good of their 
fellow-beings. The girl became unconsciously 
attached to him. He would have made it all 
sunshine within the house ; but, though he every 
day listened patiently to the catalogue of Melinda’s 
misdemeanors, and spake many calm, wise words— 
yet the cloudy weather would stay. 
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The old lady had limited her niece’s acquain- } 
tance in D to a few families, for whom she 
herself had a particular regard. But the girl soon 
grew weary of these. She declared that the girls 
were all mere animated churns, distafis and looms ; 
that the boys spent the evenings whittling bow- 
pins, and drawling about sheep and oxen, and she 
would not visit such humdrum peorle. 

Not far from the Dudley farm, though on a 
more open road, lived Mr. Hatton, father of “Tim | 
Hatton,” the bankrupt merchant, whom aunt — 
Eunice denounced daily, with inexhaustible bitter- 
ness. It was shrewdly suspected that the great 
linen stocking leg, in which her deposits were 
kept, was minus two hundred dollars through 
Tim’s failure. However that might be, none of 
her acquaintance doubted her sincerity when she 
declared that she ‘‘een-a-most hated the whole 
bilin of ’em.” 

Melinda had occasionally seen the Hatton girls 
at meeting. Their dress and manners intimated 
that they made pretensions to fashion, and were 
quite different from the families where she was 
allowed to visit. She desired to be acquainted 
with them, partly because she thought she should 
like them, and partly from a growing desire to 
contradict aunt Eunice’s command. During the 
Autumn her wish was realized. She acci- 
dentally met them at the village store, where she 
sometimes went with uncle Jonas. The spruce 
clerk introduced them, and in a very short time 
they had begun a very ardent intimacy. They 
were delighted to add her to their list of acquaint- 
ance, and she very eagerly promised to call on 
them. Their brother's wife, who was stay- 
ing with them, had formerly resided in C 
and knew several families, some of whose daugh- 
ters had been Melinda’s schoolmates. 

She had called on the Hattons several times 
before aunt Eunice was aware of what had 
occurred. Then followed a scene of furious 
reproaches and galling words about dependence, 
on one side, and wilful, unflinching determination 
on the other. Henceforth Melinda was utterly 
unmanageable, and even uncle Jonas began to 
view her character with serious apprehensions, 

It might have been otherwise had aunt Eunice 
been guided by a more intelligent appreciation of 
the girl’s state of mind, or more largely furnished 
with the wisdom of winning souls. But of course, 
she herself could not be conscious of this; there- 
fore she felt that the blame all lay with her niece, 
whom, she said, “a bad bringing up had com- 
pletely spoiled” As Winter came on with its 
lonely sights and sounds, Melinda grew more and 
more unhappy and restless. How she longed to 
get away! 

One cold evening, as she sat moodily watching 
the fantastic pictures that stole over the panes in 
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the heavy window casements, each moment grow- 
ing more distinct and life-like under the magic 
hand of that primeval artist, old Jack Frost, she 
was startled by the merry ringing of sleigh-bells. 
Locking out, she saw a sleigh coming up the lane. 
It contained a gentleman, whom she presently 
made out to be a young man by the name of 
Langley, whom she had known in © . He 
was now a head clerk in a wholesale store in 
Boston. Being on a visit to some friends in the 
village, he heard of Melinda’s residence in D-——, 
and now called to ask her to ride with him. She 
was delighted with this mark of attention, for he 
was handsome, fashionable, agreeable, and con- 
versant with all the details of that life for which 
she pined ; that life, which in the distance seemed 
more and more enchanting, as her present dull, 
daily routine grew disagreeable and hateful. She 
went with him ; and while he staid in D——, he 
continued to visit her, and as he whiled away the 
hours by her side, he soon read in her manner 
what no man ever reads with indifference. 

But this at first awoke in Henry Langley nothing 
but gratified vanity. Other feelings presently 
began to unite with this; and guided by motives 
which he did not stop to analyze, he went on to 
draw from her avowals of love, which she soon 
began to utter as if her whole soul was in them. 

Langley’s visits greatly annoyed aunt Eunice, 
who, partly from instinct, and partly from preju- 
dice, disliked him. But she did not remonstrate 
wisely, nor even show any of that maternal 
wisdom that is versed in all the mysteries of 
womanhood. Melinda refused to give up her 
acquaintance with Langley, and began to meet 
him by stealth. 





* Full oft they met, as dawn and twilight meet 
In northern climes; she full of growing day, 
As he of darkness,’’-—— 


until—but why need I tell what followed? It was 
the old story—old as the passions that flame in 
our human clay. From the fresh, up-gushing 
fountain of her heart there arose a “ mist of golden 
splendor,” in which the maiden failed to see the 
selfishness, heartlessness and smiling wickedness 
of him in whom she trusted. She loved; and by 
means of that love was deceived, led astray, and 
destroyed; but no, not entirely—not forever 
destroyed. 

It was only when she found herself deserted, 
miserable, suffering, destitute and outcast in a 
distant city, that the delusion vanished entirely. 
Then came the final overwhelming stroke of the 
conviction that she had been deceived—that the 
halo of light in which her eyes had been dazzled 
was only a reflection from her own passionate 
nature. Then she longed to die. 

And when she really began to think—when 
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with the gush of shame on her cheek, and its 
keener burnings in her heart, she laid her throb- 
bing brow in the dust of that utter desolation 
when her betrayer had left her, and reviewed the 
past, she began to feel that her old relatives, with 
whom she found it so impossible to live, had been, 
in reality, the only true friends left her after her 
grandmother's death. 


PART II. 


Never had the old farm-house presented such 
a scene as appeared in it on the morning after 
Melinda’s flight. At first, the old people could 
not believe that she had gone. When they could 
no longer doubt it, they were filled with anxiety, 
dismay and grief. Aunt Eunice spoke her indig- 
nation, weeping the while with heart-felt sorrow ; 
and uncle Jonas, with great misgivings, endeavored 
to hope that all might yet be well. 

More than a year passed, and nothing was 
heard of Melinda’s fortunes, beyond what was 
said by vague rumors. Everything at Dudley 
farm had settled to its habitual gait, when one 
evening, as uncle Jonas seated himself by the 
candle stand, he said : 

“ Eunice, hand me my spectacles; Joe Page’sboy 
has brought me a letter from the store. I suppose 
it is from squire Gleason—something about the 
deeds for the grist mill.” 

She took the letter while he arranged his 
glasses, and observing the address, said contemp- 
tuously, “‘ I wonder if he calls that thinga J? I 
vum, I can make a better one myself. Squire 
Page’s writin’ was always plain as a printed book. 
But now-a-days, when they pretend to know every 
thing, larnin’ is like Cinda Jones’s flannel, al! 
thrums and no cloth. 
you must get me some walnut bark in the morn- 
ing; I want to color my blanket yarn.” 

But he was too much absorbed in his letter to 
heed her remarks. She caught a word or two 
occasionally, as he read on, pronouncing each 
word in a loud whisper, as his habit was. At 
length she interrupted him: 

** What’s that, Jonas? Who is destitute? What 
the posset ails you?’ John Doolittle hasn’t failed, 
has he ?” 

“ No, no,” he said, in very tremulous tones ; it’s 
about Lindy, poor child! ” 

“Lindy! Whatof her? Where isshe? The 
letter aint from her, is it?” 

“ Read it,’ he replied. 

“What! read such writing as that? I can’t 
make any thing of it. It’s worse than goose tracks. 
Read it yourself, Jonas.” 

He read the letter aloud. 
out Melinda’s knowledge, by a person who had 
known her in C 


It was written with- 
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with her subsequent history. It gave a touching 
account of her present condition, and pleaded 
earnestly with uncle Jonas to go to her, forgive 
her, and take her home with him. 

Unele Jonas’s voice grew husky as he read the 
letter, and it was not without considerable effort 
that he got through it. In aunt Eunice’s heart, 
the fountain of pride was still quite as deep as the 
fountain of pity; she exclaimed: 

“ There, Jonas; it has turned out just as I 
always said it would. The minute I set my eyes 
on that Langley, I knew he was a poor, good-for 
nothing scamp; I told Lindy so over and over 
again—but one might as well talk to the East 
wind. She has made her bed with her own hands, 
and now she must lie in it. She has found out 
who knows best, I guess.” 

The old man sat slowly folding the letter, mus- 
ing, and saying partly to himself, “ Pcor child! her 
mother has been dead a great while. I fear we 
were hard withher. She had not been used to our 
ways; and she was so good about some things. 
Poor dear! what will become of her?” He 
seemed weighing some great question. At length 
he rose. Both his looks and words evinced that 
the decision was made. 

* Eunice,” he said, “you may put me up a 
mouthful of something to eat, and get my tother 
clothes ready, for it’s a considerable of a long 
ways to Boston, and I shall want to start in good 
season. I'll just step over to neighbor Page’s and 
get Joe to stay with you and look after the cattle.” 

“Why, Jonas Dudley! You don’t mean to go 
to Boston? How are you goin’ to find the way ? 
You'll get lost and be murdered; and if you don’t, 
what can we do with Lindy here? How can she 
ever look in anybody’s face again? ” 

* We'll treat her kindly, and do our duty by her, 
which I’m afraid we didn’t do when she was here 
before. And if she is a good girl and behaves 
herself well now, I tell you she shall not be riled 
by anybody. She has got sadly lost in the wrong 
way, and I fear we have a share of it to answer 
for. Think of the poor, friendless child now 
suffering if not dying among strangers, and remem- 
ber that our blessed Saviour had words of love and 
mercy for worse sinners than she.” 

Aunt Eunice was touched. “Sure enough,” 
she replied ; “I wonder how I could forget His 
words a minute. It cuts me to the heart to have 
Lindy turn out so dreadfully. May be I was testy 
and tvo often out of patience with her, but you shall 
bring her home, Jonas; and I don’t care if folks 
talk till their tongues blister.” 

She was thoroughly roused and occupied by 
Melinda’s need of pity; and long after uncle 
Jonas was asleep she was still up, busily engaged 
in making everything ready for his journey—and 
her preparations would have sufficed for a journey 





to Oregon. Long before sunrise, next morning, 
the old man was on the road. She watched him 
from the gate, and continued to warn him against 
getting lost, until the wagon disappeared. 

Ah! how good it is to listen deeply to the 
voice of sorrow, and especially when it comes 
from the suffering souls of erring mortals! Aunt 
Eunice had an intense family pride ; she had also 
an intense scorn for all such erring ones as Me- 
linda, and she felt these things as women frequently 
feel them. But now these feelings were attacked 
from a new quarter and completely discomfited. 
She went about her household affairs, reflect- 
ing truly on the influences under which Melinda 
had lived from a child, and also with growing self- 
accusation on the circumstances under which she 
had finally gone astray; and in the old lady’s 
warm heart there was born a larger sympathy. 
New light and warmth gushed in, and the “ winged 
seed dropped down from Paradise,” which had lain 
too much smothered, started into sudden and rapid 
growth, rooting out many of the strong, rank weeds. 

When the day fixed for their arrival came, she 

was restlessly busy in perfecting the minutest pre- 
parations for the invalid. Once or twice, when 
everything seemed in readiness, she drew out her 
Dutch wheel and tried to spin. But the thread 
would catch in the fliers, and the flax slip from the 
distaff, until half angry with herself she put it 
away, and piled up nearly half a load of wood in 
the capacious chimney corners. 
@At length, while she was in the chamber doing 
something to add to her arrangements, the joyful 
bark of old Rover announced their arrival. She 
hastened down and met uncle Jonas aa he entered 
the house, bearing his pale, sobbing niece in his 
arms, as one would bear a little child. 

«“ Heaven be praised, Jonas,’ she exclaimed ; 
“ Heaven be praised that you’ve got back alive, 
and brought our child with you! I’ve had the 
fidgets about you, Lindy ; child, don’tcry so, I’m 
proper glad to see you; I never was so glad to see 
anybody in my life,” she continued, as Melinda 
buried her face in her cloak and sobbed still more 
bitterly ; “ let me take off your cloak, child.” 

‘* Glad to see me, aunt!” the poor girl replied, 
attempting to look up; “can you indeed forgive 
me—forgive all the sorrow and disgrace I have 
brought upon you? Oh, you are too, too good!” 

** No, no, I’m not too good—the Lord knoweth 
I’m not too good; I’ve been to blame. If I had 
acted like a true mother toward you, I don’t believe 
you would have gone astray so. But I'll do bet- 
ter now, and you'll be a good girl, and may the 
Lord forgive us all. I shall hate that awful Langley 
as long as I live, the good-for-nothing rasca] ! ” 

Aunt Eunice proceeded to untie the girl’s hood, 
and Melinda’s tears fell fast on her hands, as she 
said : 
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“ May Heaven bless you, aunt! I had not dared { saddened woman’s nature, whose crown had fallen, 
to hope for this.” made itself a beautiful wreath of the flowers of 

“Tt has blessed me already, Lindy, in showing { love, gentleness and truth, which suffering made 
me my errora and bringing you back to me. I $ to spring up along the path she now walked. 
didn’t think as I ought that you hadn’t any father How unselfish she became! How serene and 
and mother. But you are my child now, and I } strong in her love for all that is true and beautifal ! 
can’t tell how much I love you.” Aunt Eunice’s ' How unwearied in her life of gratitude to her 
tears came fast now, but she drew down her 3 relations! They grew old and infirm, and she was 
glasses, and said to uncle Jonas, “ Do open the their ministering angel. How sacred is love! 
entry door, it smokes here enough to put one’s } How beautifal it makes every spot in human life 
eyes out. It’s that pesky back stick ; I knew it ; where it shines! Ah, it is divine to have com- 
would smoke when I put it on.” passion on the sinful, and save souls from despair 

Many weeks passed before Melinda was able to } and death! 
leave her room. Had there been no change in It may not be amiss to say that when the great 
aunt Eunice’s manner toward her, there would estate of her relatives became hers, Henry Langley 
have appeared a total change in her sense of it; } appeared again and sought to make her his wife. 
for in her experience of suffering, Melinda had $ He professed the deepest penitence for the past, 
grown wiser. But aunt Eunice was really changed ; 3 and pleaded earnestly, without a doubt of success. 
she strove successfully to overcome her sharp $ But, to his surprise and confusion, he did not find 
fretfulness, and seem kind and considerate. The 3 the weak, thoughtless girl whom his arts had onee 
girl had prepared herself to bear the bitterest re- betrayed. She refused him with that severe seorn 
proaches. But these words and looks of kindness, § which every such wnprincipled villain merits. 
which constantly avoided even the mention of her } Had he been really penitent she would have an- 
sin and disgrace, were, as she said, “too much” swered kindly; but still she would have refused ; 
Poor girl! she felt these words and looks as the for after what had passed, he could never be to 
good angels that were her what she had once fancied he was. Firmly and 
“To breathe away patiently she walked on the ways of life, doing all 
things nobly, because she communed with the Spirit 


The dust o’ the heart with holy air.”’ 
and believed in Him whom to know “ is life eternal.” 


She returned to health a new creature. Her 
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BY JOHN D. BAILEY. 





We never thought that time could fly 
And age usurp its throne, 

That we should breathe sad sorrow's sigh 
For the friend and parent gone 


Dost thou remember, when a child, 
How lovingly we strayed 
In freedom’s hour—when infants wild 
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How pleasantly we played ? 

In happy glee, ne’er thinking on $ So soon in life—that yeu or I 
Our future, changing years, 2 Would shed the bitter tear, 

But living, feeling, being one, 2 Bebold a dear one gently die, 
In laughter and in tears ? ; Or knee! beside a bier. 

Thy large blue eyes were beaming S Alas! we were infants then ; then 
Like sweet twin stars in love; $ We knew not what we were— 

Thy auburn locks were streaming 2 That death was pleasure, life but pain, 
As golden shreds that rove g And we but things of air. 

Round angel brows to kiss the air 2 "Tis meet that we have known this truth— 
In courteous, kindly grace; ; That joys exist above— 

Thy form was lithe—thy face was fair— 5 That life is hope, and hope is youth— 
Thy mind mirth’s dwelling-plaee. Heaven a home of love. 
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Ler us lead back, in imagination, our readers 
to the gay era of Louis the fourteenth. The ante- 
rooms of Madame De Maintenon are thronged 
with courtiers and suitors, awaiting the departure 
of the Minister of State—now closeted with Ma- 
dame—to pay their morning respects. Loitering 
in an avenue of the garden are many of the 
personages which compose the minister’s suite. 
Among these stands his nephew, the Count De 
Beauregarde, and as the last topic of Parisian 
scandal regarded the count, he was rather an ob- 
ject of curiosity. He had been, for a brief season, 
a favored admirer of Marguerite De Grammont, 
one of the wittiest and most accomplished of la- 
dies. Now the, count, though poor, was nephew 
of an all-potent minister, and of course in the right 
path to become both rich and powerful; but on 
the other hand he was too dissolute, impracticable 
and reckless to turn to good account his advan- 
tages. Marguerite, a heartless coquette, intent 
only on acquiring a handsome establishment, soon 
beheld a more attractive match in the chevalier 
D’ Harcourt, a gentleman who could not boast of 
much court influence—indeed his family were 
somewhat in disgrace—but he was very rich and 
handsome withal. It was no hindrance to the 
lady’s designs that the chevalier was a devoted 
lover of Mile. Eugenie de la Roche. While tri- 
fling with the count, she was busily occupied 
in detaching the affections of the chevalier 
from Eugenie, and no sooner had she succeed- 
ed than the minister’s nephew was openly slight- 
ed. Anger and a deep thirst of revenge swelled 
the breast of Beauregarde. Through his uncle’s 
influence, impediments were thrown in the way 
of the marriage of Marguerite with the chev- 
alier; impediments not the less effective because 
obscure and scarcely tangible. The power of 
D’ Harcourt to overcome these obstacles was as 
nothing, but Marguerite was a kinswoman of De 
Maintenon. To counteract the minisier recourse 
could alone be had to the favorite of royalty, who, 
it might be reasonably supposed, would feel no 
repugnance in helping her fair relative to a rich 
husband and liberal settlement. 

It happened that, the very morning on which 
Beauregarde was waiting to escort the minister to 
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his hétel, the chevalier came to seek an au- 
dience of Madame. He was stopped in the avenue 
by the companions of Beauregarde, and while 
parrying their raillery—pointed though without 
malice—was interrupted by a wild remark from 
the count impugning the character of Marguerite. 
The young nobles looked at each other in silence, 
surprised at his folly. D’ Harcourt felt the insult, 
and gave vent to his indignation. A savage retort 
from the count elicited a blow from the chevalier. 
Swords were drawn, and ere the combatants could 
be separated, Beauregarde fell wounded. 

Dismay was pictured on the countenances of the 
spectators. The kinsman of the powerful states- 
man had fallen by the hand of one singularly des- 
titute of influence and connection. By more than 
one friendly voice he was advised to seek safety in 
instant flight. 

Peril, with a brave mind, quickens and concen- 
trates thought. If he fled to a foreign land, or a 
distant province, he might indeed escape imprison- 
ment, but he left no friends behind to subdue or 
avert the wrath of the minister, and he might re- 
main forever in exile, and lose the fair Marguerite. 
He would rather pursue his previous purpose of 
seeking Madame De Maintenon—throw himself 
at her feet, and solicit intercession for Marguerite’s 
sake with the minister, or if need be, with the 
sovereign. 

The grand staircase was thronged—a sign that 
the levee had not commenced—which was fortu- 
nate. He avoided the crowd, and gained entrance 
by a private door. A narrow stair guided him to 
the principal floor of the “appartement.” It was 
a bold intrusion, but if any one might with impu- 
nity waive ceremony, surely an unfortunate gen- 
tleman in his plight could claim the privilege. For 
several moments he paused in the vestibule, but 
taking courage, he boldly entered a parlor, or 
study, leading from a saloon—the door of the lat- 
ter partly open. The table was covered with 
papers and documents—petitions, may be, to be 
preferred to royalty, and commissions requiring the 
monarch’s signature—for the palace of Madame 
was the surest path to preferment. He had no 
time even to speculate on the evil consequences of 
being found alone where so many royal and per- 
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sonal secrets were exposed to his gaze, for he 
heard—unhappy contingency! in the adjoining 
salogn, the voice of the minister; the very man 
whose anger he dreaded, perhaps denouncing (for 
bad news flies fast) the assailant of his nephew. 
The speaker approached. What should the un- 
fortunate gentleman do? He could, it was appa- 
rent, retreat through the private chambers of the 
suite, but by so doing he judged that he should fall 
into irremediable disasters. 

The parties in discourse were the minister and 
De Maintenon. It was a crime to listen, but the 
chevalier could not help it—his fate hung on the 


- lips of the speakers, but not a word was uttered 


concerning him, neither after the lapse of more 
than a half hour did any messenger arrive to an- 
nounce the unhappy disaster, an omission which 
the listener attributed to the good will of compa- 
nions anxious to give him as much time as possible 
to escape. How ardently he longed for the speedy 
departure of the great man! It would afford him 
an opportunity of interceding with Madame before 
she was prejudiced against him by a partial ver- 
sion of the occurrence from the lips of an enemy. 

The minister did at length depart—but how 
great the disappointment of the imprisoned gentle- 
man! The doors were flung open, a passage 
opened for Monseigneur through the obsequious 
crowd, which closed behind him, and the public 
levee of Madame commenced. 

D’ Harcourt, after many a mental ejaculation of 
distress, submitted, with constrained resignation, 
to his immurement. His emerging now was out 
of the question ; it was certain to compromise de- 
corum, and the indignation of Madame in conse - 
quence would certainly thwart the purpose of his 
visit, nay confirm the impending danger of a last- 
ing imprisonment. 

All have their troubles and De Maintenon was 
not free. An elderly kinswoman from the pro- 
vinces was her guest; one who either presumed 
on the past superiority of their relative stations, 
or who quite overlooked the wide gulf of social 
separation between a needy provincial gentlewo- 
man and the royally lodged favorite of a powerful 
monarch. When the levee ceased, Madame was 
left alone with her kinswoman, and the patient 
endurance with which the favorite submitted to 
the tediousness of entertaining her guest was 
especially edifying to the ehevalier. Yet only one 
subject could be found which furnished a continu- 
ity of discourse. ‘The old lady was a devotee, and 
the illustrious hostess amidst all her political 
schemes was very sensitive to the claims of piety 
and religion. The task, however, of listening to 
one who ventured to inflict sermons in a quarter 
where most people waited as deferentially as for 
the words of an oracle, and few dared to utter an 
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opinion unless requested, was growing difficul ; 
both for the wearied lady, and the fretted, chafed 
prisoner in the closet. But when, at length, the 
devotee began to descant on the virtues and suf- 
ferings of her departed spouse, the chevalier, who 
really sympathized with the poor man in the in- 
flictions he must have undergone when alive, suf- 
fered a groan of ennui and annoyance to escape. 
Now the chevalier had not the most remote inten- 
tion that his groan should be audible, and heaped 
maledictions on himself when it was too late for 
his folly. 

Both ladies rose. The devotee in a voice of 
terror demanded whence proceeded the noise. The 
poor chevalier expected instant discovery, upbraid- 
ing himself the while as the author of his own 
ruin. Whatever were the speculations of De 
Maintenon, it really appeared as though she was 
glad of any interruption to the tiresome verbosity 
of her kinswoman. She was not sure—she ob- 
served in reply—that it was a human voice ; old 
buildings emit, at seasons, strange sounds almost 
human, yet in the present instance she was rather 
disposed to the belief that the articulation proceed- 
ed from the lady’s deceased partner. 

“Mercy! mercy! A voice from that land of 
shadows,” exclaimed the devotee. 

“« Nay, if we continue our discourse in the same 
strain as we began, I should not be surprised if we 
talked ourselves bodily into the land of shadows. 
Come,” continued the hostess, “ let us dine ; we 
shall dissipate the vapors, and realize at least one 
of the blessings of this world, from which, in im- 
agination, we had almost escaped.” 

There is no greater grief—sings the Italian 
poet—than to remember our past felicity while in 
misery. How often had the chevalier, during the 
happy season when he really believed himself in 
love with Eugenie de la Roche, sat beside her at 
the gay collation! How often since this delusion— 
was it indeed only a delusion ?_—was over, had he 
assisted at the petit souper of which the brilliant 
Marguerite De Grammont was at once the grace 
and ornament ! Our chevalier, in plain language, 
was hungry ! 

From dinner till the supper-hour never did the 
prisoner obtain one chance of escape. He no long- 
er feared being caught roaming in the palace, but 
no opportunity presented of coming forth from the 
closet unperceived. Madame was away during a 
portion of the afternoon, but her guest, or the do- 
mestics, most provokingly, though unconsciously, 
kept guard over the closet door. 

While supper was discussed, our prisoner had 
the satisfactfon—if it could be so called—to learn 
that the old lady was about to depart on the mor- 
row, but his self-congratulation was disturbed by 
his beginning to feel the unmistakable pangs of 
sharp hunger, and to realize, for the first time in 
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his life, the incipient bitter taste of that misery 
which awaits those condemned by shipwreck or 
cruel tyranny to die of starvation. He had often 
read in romance of hunger, dire hunger, and of a 
sudden the monster who had been long hovering 
around seized his prey. A cold shiver ran 
through his frame, and he vowed, though not 
aloud, that he would have a portion of that supper, 
come what might. Fear of the Bastile, the anger 
of the minister, were all forgotten; it was alone 
the dread of creating a scandal which restrained 
him from rushing forth on the instant from his 
place of concealment. 

That conversation might flow unrestrained— 
probably De Maintenon was not over anxious for 
an auditory to her kinswoman’s discourse—the 
domestics were dismissed. The chevalier, to his 
inexpressible joy, at length heard the ladies retire. 
He unlocked the door, rushed to the table, poured 
out a bumper of wine and hastily swallowed it. 
Another was about to follow, but — unlucky 
chance !—he heard footsteps. Seizing a nobly- 
built paté de Perigord and a knife and fork, he 
fled back into his den and locked it as half-a-dozen 
men entered to remove the service. 

“ Ma foi!” exclaimed a voice, ‘‘ where is the 
paté?” 

“ Why, flown the way of all such,” was the 
reply. 

** Mon Dieu! impossible! What crust and 
all?” rejoined the first speaker; “ which of you 
have robbed me ?” 

It was explained to the enraged maitre d’hétel 
that Madame had doubtless presented the lost 
Perigord to her aunt, a lady of very mediocre cir- 
cumstances, and who was about to return home 
on the next day. The explanation was feasible 
to the reason, though very far from satisfactory to 
the feelings of Monsieur, who deemed himself an 
injured man, who had been robbed of his lawful 
perquisites, and declaimed most deeply against all 
poor kinsfolk. 

In the middle of the night a loud crash of bro- 
ken and falling glass awoke the household, who 
came rushing tumultuously to the reception-rooms, 
followed by Madame herself, whose sleeping- 
chamber was located at the termination of the 
suite. A large mirror was broken—a table which 
stood near it, laden with porcelain ornaments from 
India and China, was upset. The servants were 
about to commence a search for the depredators 
when Madame pointed to a half-open window, by 
which it was obvious the intruder had escaped, 
and through which he had no doubt gained admit- 
tance. This notion caused the purposed search 
to be overruled, but two trusty lacqueys well 
armed were appointed to watch for the remainder 
of the night in the saloon, lest the robbers should 


have the audacity to renew their visit. 
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Till the hour of levee next morning, workmen 
were employed repairing the damage of the pre- 
vious night. How consolatory to the baffled pri- 
soner (it may be judged) to hear the accredited 
report that he had been quietly arrested by a lettre- 
de-cachet, and that he would doubtless lie safely 
lodged in the Bastile till his own death or the de- 
cease of the minister. He had not been seen or 
heard of, either by friends, kinsfolk or servants, 
yet such a circumstance was by no means unusual 
or extraordinary, as the agents of the police exe- 
cuted their mission swiftly and noiselessly. One 
item of news alone was pleasing to hear—Beaure- 
garde was not dead. 

The current prediction plainly foretold his fate, 
yet where was Marguerite de Grammont? The 
chevalier’s own kinsfolk were out of favor, yet his 
fair mistress—to whom the sad news must be 
known—would she not fly to his rescue? A word 
from Marguerite to Madame should be effectual, 
even were his own appeal unheeded. These and 
similar reflections so far reconciled the chevalier to 
his prison as to prevent an attempt to escape by 
any means which would outrage decorum. It 
were better, perhaps, that he should lie hidden 
where he was till his pardon was obtained, than 
be lodged in that dreaded tower so much easier of 
access than egress. 

A few more hours’ endurance of weariness, 
pain and baffled hopes, and the saloons of Ma- 
dame De Maintenon were lit up for the reception 
of guests. The prisoner had fallen into a dull 
stupor from which he was aroused by the flashing 
light that crossed the dark closet, the hum of 
many voices, the gay laugh and the gayer bon mot. 
Many a well known voice did he hear—often was 
his own name on the lips of the passing crowd. 
Now should he be rewarded for his long, ignomi- 
nious confinement ; time enough had elapsed for 
Marguerite not only to have heard of his misfor- 
tune, but to have made strong, perhaps successful, 
interest in his behalf. It was Marguerite who 
had: first suggested his appeal to Madame to re- 
move the secret obstacles which stood in the way 
of their marriage. She would now surely need 
no prompting to besiege her kinswoman till his 
pardon was assured. 

It was some satisfaction that his name was men- 
tioned with pity ; but who (it was urged) can con- 
tend against absolute power? Beauregarde was 
still alive, lying in a state in which the chances 
were about equal whether he would survive the 
wound or die. But there ceme at length a voice 
whose tones thrilled his soul—it was the voice of 
Marguerite. Was she pleading for her lover with 
Madame De Maintenon? He listened. Amaze- 
ment! What did he hear? He could not believe 
the evidence of his senses. Surely he was mis- 
taken in the voice; it was not Marguerite who 
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spoke. And who was the party now addressing 
her? Alas for the poor chevalier—it was the soft 
beseeching of a noble Languedocian, a rich and 
powerful baron. And what said the lady? That 
the baron must not believe all he had heard ; that 
it was not true, as he insinuated, that her heart 
was enchained ; her heart was free as air and 
owned homage to no man 

The chevalier gasped for breath—Marguerite 
De Grammont! his own Marguerite, boasting of 
her freedom, and enticing a new lover to make a 
declaration! Oh how amply was Beauregarde 
revenged! The lettre-de-cachet—the dungeon in 
the Bastile—were not now needed; misery itself 
was the portion of his rival. 

D’Harcourt could now read aright the character 
of the fair false one. The baron at large was 
preferred to the chevalier in durance. The cheva- 
lier she already deemed dead to society, and with 
marvellous celerity was entrapping a new admirer. 
The heart of D’Harcourt was crushed; he had 

‘ been seduced from his old love, and then betrayed 
by a siren who abandoned him at the first blush of 
misfortune! He retired to a corner of the closet 
in utter despair. 

It was obvious that the household anticipated 
another attempt from marauders, for after the 
guests had departed, the chevalier heard the maitre 
d’hétel give orders that vigilant watch should be 
preserved till dawn, as there was much valuable 
property lying about calculated to induce a repe- 
tition of last night’s enterprize. But he had no 
heart even to attempt escape; he needed and 
sought repose, but suffered much from a burning 

} thirst which he could not allay. After a while he 

fell asleep. 

He was awakened, as he imagined, by the sun- 
beams penetrating the closet and falling athwart 
his eyelids. There are voices—he listens—he 
hears his own name repeated—it was the voice of 
one pleading in his behalf. Had Marguerite re- 
pented? Ohno; yet the tones were familiar to 
him. She was a stranger to Madame (said the 
speaker) but so much interested in the happiness 
of Monsieur D’Harcourt, that having heard of the 
goodness of heart of Madame De Maintenon, she 
had ventured, alone, unknown to her kinsfolk, to 
make an appeal to it. And what was her name ? 
The chevalier already knew it to his shame. It 
was Eugenie de la Roche. De Maintenon, in her 
most affable manner, hinted that she was not un- 
acquainted with the history of Mademoiselle, and 
though she could scarcely commend her prudence 
in venturing forth alone on an errand which might 
possibly involve her in some scandal—for society 
would interpret her motives after its own way of 

thinking—yet she could not but feel pleased and 

H interested with the young petitioner, more espe- 
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cially as in her conduct she was returning good | 
for evil. But where, asked De Maintenon, is the — 
chevalier D’Harcourt? She must know the place 
of refuge before she could be of service. 

“Was not Madame smiling at her ignorance?” | 
asked Eugenie with timidity. “How should she 
know where the chevalier was confined—whether ‘ 
in the Bastile, the Conciergerie or some remote 
provincial fortress?” 

“ Well,” remarked the royal favorite with an air 
of surprise, “ if the friends of M. D’Harcourt knew 
not where he was concealed, certainly his supposed 
enemies did not.” She had that morning seen 
Monsieur the minister, who remarked that his 
nephew had confessed that he was the aggressor, 
and as he was pronounced out of danger, no pro- 
ceedings had been or would be taken against 
D’Harcourt. 

“ And is not M. D’Harcourt then in prison ? ” 
asked Eugenie with astonishment. De Mainte- 
non assured her, on the word of the minister, that 
no arrest had been made. 

At this instant the closet door opened, and 
D’Harcourt, pale, haggard, with eyes blinded by 
the sudden influx of light, stood before them. 
Eugenie screamed and fainted at the startling ap- 
parition. D’Harcourt caught her in his arms. 
Madame De Maintenon for a moment changed 
color, but instantly recovering self-possession, said 
with an air of severity,“ The next time M. D’Har- 
court honors me with a visit, I trust he will not con- 
descend to amuse himself with the fears of my aunt.” 

The chevalier besought the lady’s patience till 
Mlle. de la Roche was recovered. As soon as she 
came to herself—which was effected by the aid of 
Madame without calling in assistance—and was 
in a state to listen, D’Harcourt, in the presence of 
Madame, begged pardon and forgiveness of Eu- 
genie for the wrong he had done. Without 
attempting to palliate his conduct he related the 
history of his passion for Marguerite, and the arts | 
by which she enticed him ; adding thereto a nar- ‘ 
rative of the quarrel and the subsequent events 
up to the moment of his standing before them. 

“ He has suffered much, poor man, has he not, 
Mademoiselle 2?” observed Madame, glancing at 
Eugenie. 

Eugenie did not or could not speak ; her eyes 13 
were fixed on the floor. : 

“ Why, chevalier!” exclaimed De Maintenon, | : 
looking at him with surprise. : 

“T feel dizzy,” cried D’Harcourt, staggering; — : 
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“in a moment I shall recover.” As he spoke he 
swooned and fell. 

Eugenie, starting up, uttered a cry of terror and 
flew to the spot. The physician of the household | 
was summoned, who ordered the patient to be re- | 
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moved to a dormitory. On his return from the 
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bedside of the sick man he reported that he would 
speedily recover ; that the conflicting emotions of 
the mind, acting on an excited and enfeebled 
frame, were the origin of a temporary illness, 
from which, in a few hours, he would be free. 
Eugenie, whose fears were excited for the 
health of D’Harcourt, found an excellent pretext 
for readily conceding her forgiveness, and, through 
the good offices of Madame, the way was smoothed 
for D’Harcourt encountering without peril the 
minister of his most Christian Majesty. 
Beauregarde recovered. Having heard of Mar- 
guerite’s abandonment of D’Harcourt, he forgot 
his resentment, while his passion for the lady be- 
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civilization. 

















Day sat along Mount Ida’s brow, 





Each tree and flower were sere ; 
The evening breezes fanned each bough 
And kissed the waters near ; 
The insect race were sporting round 





In countless colors dressed, 











The honey-bee with murmuring sound 





( Sank on the floweret's breast ; 
The spotted wing of the butterfly 
Shone gorgeous to the day, 
As it glanced like a passing meteor by 
} Where the scented blossoms lay— 
Queen of the insect tribe! thy doom 
A lesson may unfold 
To the proud fair in beauty’s bloom, 
Dazzling in gems and gold! 
The day-god sought the purple West 
In all his splendor bright, 
Scattering his beams on the water's breast 
‘That wooed his sacred light ; 
| And the rippling waves to the shore went on, 
Softly as melted gold, 
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came obliterated in proportion as he learned to 
see her character in its true light. ‘she Langue- 
docian also took alarm and was wise in time, 
fearing desertion either before or after marriage. 
It was, however, a hard task for him to forsake 
the fascinations of Marguerite, who, on her part, 
was glad, several years afterward, to submit to a 
match which in her earlier career she would have 
scorned. Eugenie, we may add, found no reason 
to regret having extended forgiveness to the chev- 
alier, who was, however, doomed, in the midst of 
his happiness, ever and anon to be twitted more 
than he liked, on his exploits and mode of life in 
the dark recesses of the Hotel De Maintenon. 
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MOUNT IDA. -: 


JOSEPH H. 


BUTLER. 


One hundred and fifty-six miles North of New York, on the East bank of the Hudson, and a quarter of a mile from 
Troy, to a height of 400 feet rises this beautiful and romantic mountain. From its summit is to be seen an extent of'country 
embracing all that is picturesque and grand in nature, while scattered over the landscape everywhere are the works of 
At the foot of the mountain you have the elegant city of Troy brought so distinctly before the eye that 
every street, house and object are minutely discernible, while the junction of the Mohawk and the Hudson, and the 
flashing falls of the Cohoes and Albany in the distance, constitute as a whole one of the most perfect and gorgeous land- 
scapes that the imagination can conceive. Here the writer has passed some of the happiest moments of his existence. 


While the rifted rock and the pine woods shone 
And the stream like silver rolled. 

A flood of sunlight burst the bar 
Of the sable western cloud, 

Pouring its unstained glory far 
Like a broad banner proud. 

Then glanced thy falls, sweet Ida, in 

The evening’s mellow ray, 


While rushing through thy rocky glen 


The torrent burst away. 

See how it comes from yon sable cliff 
To the sounding deeps below ; 

So pass the days of human life 
To worlds we cannot know. 

1 linger by thy waters oft 
And view thy rugged bed, 

When Luna’s ray is still and soft, 
And Autumn’s leaves are red, 

When the starry host like centres stand— 
How sweet at such an hour 

To trace the Unknown’s mystic hand 
In all its varied power. 
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To name this youth—whose grave is with us— 
whose spirit, not so much departed as disembodied, 
seems to hover near us, is to awaken in many 
bosoms sentiments of the strongest enthusiasm. 
That memory with which the Creator has en- 
dowed us is indeed a wonderful faculty. It may 
be called the mind’s sculptor, as the imagination 
is its painter. How in its deep and invisible re. 
cesses it chisels the mind’s thoughts, fancies, rea- 
sonings, and even sentiments and passions! How 
it secures beyond the reach of time and the ravages 
of death, the form, the face, the very features of 
those we love! In solitude it enables us to think 
of them at pleasure; in society to honor their 
names with a tender tribute ; in our very dreams 
to recall the image, that cannot fade from the can- 
vass of the mind. Thisis one of the compensations 
granted us for the inevitable sorrows of our mortal 
state. Not only does hope beckon us onward toa 
better land, but memory refreshes us with exhila- 
rating views of the past, and even its shadows and 
sorrows seem mellowed in the distance as we look 
back upon them from some advanced point of our 
pathway. “ Sorrow touched by thee grows bright” 
is not a line of mere fancy’s creation, It is a 
sketch from nature. Living forms abide but a 
brief period with us. How many of our friends 
are numbered with the dead? If we attempt to 
count them, the swelling catalogue surprises us. 

Twenty-two years ago there was one among us, 
a public man, a minister of Christ, who captivated 
all hearts. A foreigner by birth, of humble origin, 
he sojourned but a short time among us, yet cre- 
ated an interest which has maintained an undi- 
minished energy to the present period. ‘The early 
death of highly gifted and promising men is often 
called mysterious. But whatis a mystery? Some- 
thing which cannot be explained to the human 
understanding. If our understandings were suffi- 
ciently capacious and our knowledge sufficiently 
extensive to comprehend the things of the invisible 
world, all these things might be cleared up. Why 
Kirke White was stricken down at twenty-nine, 
Brainard at thirty, Larned at twenty-four and 
Spencer at about the same age, is not for us to 
decide. 

When Summerfield was informed by his phy- 
sician that he could not long survive, “ Oh,” said 
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he, lifting his hands, “ Oh that 1 might live to 
the age of Jesus Christ; nevertheless, ‘not my 
will but thine be done.’” 

He lived, however, sufficiently long to produce 
a powerful and wide-spread impression on the pub- 
lic mind in England and America. That impres- 
sion, durable as it is, is not the result of any 
published sermons. It is not the eloquence of the 
printed page, but the living orator, that has held 
the recollection of the many who heard him as in 
a kind of enchantment for so long a time. 

The poet Montgomery, in speaking of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, said : 

« Every attempt to present on paper the splen- 
did effects of impassioned eloquence is like gath- 
ering up dew-drops, which appear jewels and 
pearls on the grass, but run to water in the hands; 
the essence and the elements remain, but the grace, 
the sparkle and form are gone.” 

Said like a poet! ‘There are some things that 
can neither be painted nor printed. The variable 
expression of the living eye, that wonderful organ 
of divine creation ; the changing lights and shades 
of the human countenance, through which the soul 
of thought communicates itself with electric en- 
ergy; the music of a voice whose various into- 
nations alternately soothe or sadden, elevate or 
depress, agitate or tranquilize the hearer; the 
diversified movements of the frame, dentominated 
by the Athenian orator, action, action, action; and 
by Quinctilian eloguentia corporis, so expressive of 
the inward workings of the mind; these are the 
indescribable, as they are the untransferable attri- 
butes of genius. He that can seize the colors of 
the rainbow, or write down the “ music of the 
spheres,” may catch and communicate the etherial 
and spiritual of eloquence. I shall not be accused of 
using improper language when I say that the elo- 
quence of the pulpit is a sacred art; for as all art 
is founded in science, this has its foundation in the 
most sublime of all sciences, that of theology. The 
principles of mathematical science and of natural 
philosophy serve as a foundation on which the 
useful superstructure of certain arts is erected. 
The practical results of these principles are diffused 
throughout society for its benefit. The principles 
of moral philosophy also conduce to their appro- 


priate system of practice. The practice of sacred 
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eloquence must also flow from pre-established prin 
ciples. And since these principles transcend in 
weight and value those of every other art, it follows 
that they deserve our careful attention, and should 
command our profound reverence. 

What then is eloquence? The art of speaking 
well. What is sacred eloquence? The art of 
speaking well on sacred subjects. Definitions 
more difluse and exegetica] might be given, but 
this one may answer all practical purposes, if it do 
not comprehend all that is true in relation to the 
subject. Speaking audibly is not essential to real 
eloquence. It may exist in the imagination of the 
poet, while his eye is “in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
and in the recesses of his own glowing soul he 
may survey with wonder and delight the various 
splendid images, which by the mysterious energy 
of genius have started into life. It may silently 
charm the unconscious eye, which, intensely fixed, 
drinks in the beauties which, emanating from 
some master mind, have passed from the pencil to 
the canvass. It may speed itself to the heart ina 
single look from the “ human face divine,” as was 
emphatically true when the illustrious Saviour 
looked upon his faithful and fallen Peter, melting 
him by one irresistible glance to a weeping child ; 
as is seen in the imploring look of suffering infancy ; 
in the aspect of injured innocence, or in fine, in 
the sublime expression which the excited soul of 
a truly great and virtuous man throws into his 
features. 

This was a part of the eloquence of Summer- 
field. In the day of his strength, that well-remem- 
bered countenance did at times (1 speak with 
reverent allusion,) appear as if in a kind of holy 
transfiguration, pouring forth the light of a soul 
that had held high communion with Heaven Dr. 
Nevins, a friend and associate in life, and now 
a fellow-sleeper in death, said: 

“T anticipate that the best written memoir of 
him will be the living, speaking and acting Sum- 
merfield, and very much what his best printed 
discourse was to the unwritten eloquence he used 
to pour forth from his heart in his most ordinary 
sermons ; for the eloquence of our friend was pre- 
eminently that of the heart. It was the oratory 
of nature ; and I have often remarked that in any 
age, in any country, in any language and under all 
circumstances, he would have been the same magic 
master of the human heart that we felt him to 
be.” 

It is said of Whitefield that he would sometimes 
rise in the desk, and for a minute or two looking 
in dead silence around on his vast audience, as if 
salvation or perdition teemed in every cast of his 
eye, would burst into tears, while the swift conta- 
gion, ere he uttered a word, had reached every 
heart that could feel, and dimmed every eye that 
could weep. 
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Domina rerum eloquentia vis, says Quinctilian ; 
the power of eloquence controls everything, and 
the general truth has been exemplified at the bar, 
in the legislative assembly, at the head of armies, 
in the popular convocation and in the pulpit. Men 
are fond of impulse, and some gifted spirits know 
well how to reach it in man. Summerfield was 
not of the vehement class of orators ; his was not 
a daring and impetuous spirit. He rather chose to 
touch the tender chords of feeling, and awake the 
softer music of the human soul. This quality of 
tenderness in the young preacher seemed almost 
insensibly to run into a shade of melancholy, 
whether from the strength of his sympathy for the 
afflictions of humanity, or from a prevailing men- 
tal impression, deepened by a knowledge of the 
delicate condition of his own physical frame, that 
Heaven had decreed to him a brief career on earth, 
or from a combination of both these causes, the 
effect was as manifest as the presentiment was 
certain. The interest which the natural expression 
of his countenance excited was heightened by that 
cadaverous paleness, which spread its premonitory 
hue over it, too palpable not to alarm his friends : 
“ For in his garland as he stood 

Ye might discover the cypress bud.” 

The chaplet of his youthful fame was indeed green 
around his brow, but there was interwoven a dark 
leaf, which intimated too plainly that the finger of 
death was there. 

Summerfield felt a strong attachment to chil- 
dren. To love and sympathize with such is said 
to be a happy symptom of our moral being; to 
indicate a pure, ductile and generous nature ; to 
be evidential of an ingenuous and childlike spirit 
in him, who can blend his own feelings with those 
of the little ones, model the images of his own 
mind so as to charm their young fancies, and hold 
the lamp of his reason in such a position that they 
can walk by its light. Children are the flowers 
of human existence. He that is insensible to their 
tender beauty, or does not relish their delicate 
sweetness, will take no pleasure in bestowing the 
hand of culture upon them. ‘To win the hearts of 
children is no mean conquest. Summerfield dis- 
charged this branch of ministerial duty with supe- 
rior grace and success, He seemed to impart his 
soul to their souls; to descend from the dignity 
and precision of a more elaborate style, and suit 
his thoughts, words, figures and feelings ‘o their 
capacities. It was, in the soft and expres:ive lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘“‘ as the small rain upon the 
tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass,” 
that his doctrine then “ distilled” from his lips. 
He announced his text—let his face relax into one 
of those sweet smiles peculiar to him—looked be- 
nevolently round on the vast assemblage of children 
(who thronged a church in Baltimore) before him, 
and seeming to feel something kindling within, 
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exclaimed in a mixed tone of question and assertion 
by way of exordium, “ That is a sweet text, is it 
not?”’? The effect was electrical. A thousand 
little faces glittered with smiles, as if reflecting the 
expression of the fine original that beamed before 
them. It was asif the hand of a skilful master 
had swept over an instrument of a thousand 
strings, creating wondrous harmony without the 
intermixture of a single discordant note. One 
thrill of ecstatic emotion seemed to shoot through 
all hearts. 

And then he went on in his own inimitable 
strain of eloquence to portray the character of 
young Samuel, touching the picture with tint after 
tint, as if he held some celestial pencil, sketching 
each successive trait with a masterly hand, and 
completing the whole in a style of such chaste and 
glowing beauty, as held us all captive to that mys- 
terious power which rules in the empire of mind. 
It was a noble effort of sanctified genius, the re- 
collections of which must still linger in the me- 
mory of those who heard it, though the voice of 
the charmer has long since been hushed in the 
silence of the grave, and the harp of the minstrel 
that discoursed such sweet music has been broken 
by the hand of death. One cannot but think of 
2 beautiful vase of roses, which, though riven into 
fragments, and given to the dust, still yields its 
fragrance ; even so as when 


“ On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.”’ 


This eminent preacher has been compared to 
Whitefield, but erroneously. He was earnest, but 
not like him, impetuous. He did not, like that 
celebrated preacher, storm the kingdom of Satan, 
and carry it at the point of the sword, but he was 
always an example of courage and conduct to the 
‘sacramental host of God’s elect,” and main- 
tained the cause of the Redeemer, if not by direct 
and overwhelming attacks on the enemy, by 
strengthening the hands of the friends of the cause. 
He proved the high virtues of affection in the 
pulpit. Not that he daintily wreathed the sword 
of the spirit with flowers, using it as a fancy 
weapon to exhibit his theological dexterity, but he 
aimed to conquer by Love, the gentlest, strongest, 
holiest and most effectual instrument in the whole 
armory of heaven. 

Whitefield was not deficient in tenderness ; his 
path to the sinner’s heart was often wet with tears ; 
but he struck every where; he swung his glitter- 
ing weapon in every direction, and it was all one 
with him to preach in the cushioned and carpeted 
pulpit to lords, ladies and gentlemen, or to en- 
counter a mob of stage-players and merry-andrews 
in the open field. He insisted on instant, visible, 
decisive action in his hearers. All was commo- 
tion where he moved. The very earth would 
seem to be shaken with the thunder of his elo- 
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phor of Isaiah, to “drop down from above, and 
the skies to pour down righteousness,” when he 
set the trumpet of the gospel to his lips, and made 
the notes of salvation or perdition ring in the ears 
of dying men. Such unwonted sounds startled 
the multitude into life, rousing energies that were 
forthwith enlisted either for or against the mighty 
cause which he advocated with the boldness and 
fervor of one who had received immediate com- 
mission from Heaven. His sacred ambition was 
content with nothing short of the conquest of 
thousands. 

The qualities of Summerfield’s preaching were 
different from these. His was a strong, but not a 
vehement spirit. In him there was more of the 
light than of the fire of truth. It did not leap 
from him in flashing coruscations. It rather ema- 
nated ina mild radiance, softening and subduing 
all hearts. 

‘* By him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispered peace.” 

At a near view nothing remarkable could be 
discovered in his face, but when he reached the 
sacred desk, and stood there “ the messenger of 
God, the legate of the skies,” he appeared to have 
passed through a kind of transformation—I might 
call it a transfiguration but for the sacred appro- 
priation of that sublime term ; it was a change well 


‘ befitting the place and the occasion. His counte- 


nance shone with the lustre of him whose habit 
was that of one “communing with theskies.” To 
borrow an illustration from the sister arts, the pic- 
tures which he drew, like those of Titian, were 
graceful, delicate and truthful as nature itself ; 
while those of Whitefield, like the paintings of 
Michael Angelo, were bold, vivid and sublime even 
to the height of terror, though not beyond that of 
truth, if all the truth on these awful subjects could 
be known. The illustrious painter last mentioned 
declared of the former that “if he had studied 
amid the master-pieces of antiquity, he would 
have eclipsed all the painters in the world. I will 
not say that if Summerfield had lived and studied 
profoundly he wouid have eclipsed all other 
preachers; but he would have found an elevated 
place somewhere in the diadem of consecrated 
glory, ‘‘the royal diadem in the hand of God,” 
where he would have shone with no ordinary 
brightness. 

Whitefield was in sacred eloquence what Han- 
del was in sacred music. There was an air, a 
soul and a movement in his oratory, which, as 
already hinted, created indescribable emotion in 
his vast assemblies, and if Handel with a thousand 
auxiliary voices and instruments astonished the 
multitude in Westminster Abbey—even to raising 
them on their feet—by the performance of his 
Messian, Whitefield did greater wonders in his 
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single person by preaching the Messiah to the im- 
mense crowds in Tottenham Court Road and 
Moorfields. On the other hand, Summerfield may 
be compared to Mozart, rich, tender, pensive and 
pathetic; and like that great master, who is said 
to have composed his own requiem, seeming in 
some of his last efforts to be preaching his own 
funeral sermon. ‘The success of the former was, 
I had almost said, without bounds till death, which 
puts a period to every thing earthly, sealed his 
labors, and sent him to their reward. The suc- 
cess of the latter was necessarily more limited, for 
his life was indeed a span, though a noble one. 
Such minds of ethereal flame often spring most 
quickly to their heavenly source. If those thus 
planted in the house of the Lord do flourish in the 
courts of our God, how transient their bloom and 
beauty ? 
_ “Like a tree 
That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 
Stoops gently to the dust.” 

Seven brief years completed his ministerial 
career, while that of the immortal master of pul- 
pit eloquence was protracted through a whole gen- 
eration, which he so faithfully “served” till the 
very hour when he “tell asleep;” a genera- 
tion on which he exerted so mighty an influence 
to the day when he descended from the pulpit for 
the last time, and was unrobed for his dying bed. 

The subject of this sketch can never be forgotten 


by those who beheld his successful labors in the - 


cause of beuevolence ; for young as he was, he was 
a distingufshed and influential patron of the vari- 
ous religious societies which form so brilliant an 
era in the commencement of the present century. 
How great was the blank created in the “ feast of 
weeks,” as he was accustomed to call the May 
anniversaries. For meetings of this character he 
possessed a peculiar aptitude. It was on such 
occasions that he appeared as one in whom the 
spirit of charity was blended in beautiful alliance 
with the soul of genius and eloquence; and by the 
charm of this consecrated union did he hold cap- 
tive the hearts of listening thousands. 

His first speech after his arrival in this country, 
which was before the American Bible Society, 
awoke a thrill of admiring surprise which, swell- 
ing into an expectant wonder, took strong pos- 
session of the public mind, and at once prepared 
the way for those immense congregations which 
assembled to hear whenever it was known he was 
to preach. By a kind of natural and unanimous 
consent, the voice of the public became the unso- 
licited herald of his preaching. The question was 
not when or where—that was speedily known— 
but how shall we get a seat, or a stand? Hours 
were patiently waited by many for the sake of a 
convenient seat, and they thought themselves am- 


ply repaid by the preacher. 
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His last speech before his departure for the 
‘* better country ” was delivered before the Ameri- 
can Tract Society at its formation, and in the 
same hall—that of the New York City Hotel-- 
in which he delivered his first. But oh how 
changed in 1825, even from the delicate youth of 
1821! It was the writer’s happiness to hear him 
on that memorable occasion, and we all felt or 
feared, as we looked on his fragile form and pale, 
attenuated features, that we were listening to the 
dying cadences of one whose spirit was already 
attuned to the harmonies of the Seraphim in Hea- 
ven. He was seldom equalled, never surpassed in 
the ability with which on short premeditation he 
conducted his part in assemblies for the promotion 
of charity. There was no dull prosing—no 
labored harangue—no artificial display, but an 
easy and familiar address, always pertinent, gen- 
erally arising out of what had been previously 
said, (for he usually spoke last,) and often accom- 
panied by high dramatic interest and effect. He 
could saffuse the eyes of his audience with tears 
or gild their faces with smiles at pleasure. Pic- 
tures of religious happiness, of filial and parental 
tenderness, he drew with a masterly pencil. There 
were the soft tints of hope, the full light of assu- 
rance and the dark shades of fear, all brought out 
in striking relief when he would present us the 
portrait of the Christian. The prosperity of the 
Church and the glory of her Lord and King were 
favorite subjects with him. It was not in logical 
acuteness and great argument that he excelled, but 
rather in the graces of thought, style, elocution and 
action. His was not the sententious brevity, the 
terse diction and compact argumentation of Wes- 
ley, but his taste was delicate and correct; his 
imagination lively, brilliant and discursive, though 
chaste, as might be expected in one who had so 
earnestly studied the poets of the English classical 
age, and who above all had made himself familiar 
with the language and spirit of the Bible. If his 
thoughts were not original, their combinations 
were often original and striking. His metaphors 
and images were managed without the appearance 
of art. There was no extravagance in his hyper- 
bole beyond what a just taste would sanction. In 
personification and apostrophe he sometimes in- 
dulged with great power and effect. In climax he 
was at times admirable. An interrogation or ex- 
clamation from his lips came with a spirit and 
meaning, which evaporated in the process of the 
press, or of recital by another. 

One would as soon think of appreciating the 
beauty and excellence of a piece of music by read- 
ing the notes, instead of hearing it performed by 
the master-composer. He reminded us of Cicero’s 
definition of an eloquent man: Elogui composite, 
ornate, copiose, oratoris est ; for orderly arrange- 


ment, chaste and ornamental imagery and copious- 
12 
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ness of thought and expression, were predominant g critic, who had expected little from the stripling, 


qualities in his oratory. 

His familiarity with the English Bible—for he 
did not claim to be deeply learned in the lan- 
guages—gave him immense advantage in preach- 
ing. So gracefully was its diction interwoven with 
the structure of his discourse, “ like apples of gold 
in a network of silver,’ that the whole came 
with the beauty and energy of inspiration. For 
example : 

Ata public missionary meeting in Baltimore, a 
distinguished preacher, who preceded him, con- 
cluded an able speech thus: 

“I will not detain you longer. I know the 
anxiety of the audience to enjoy the rich feast that 
is to follow, and I wish to enjoy it with them. 
We have reserved the best wine to the last.” 

His imagination kindled at the allusion. He 
arose, and looking round on the immense congre- 
gation, said : 

* The gentleman says ‘he has reserved the best 
wine till the last.’ This is inverting the order of 
the feast ; ‘every man at the beginning doth set 
forth the good wine, and when men have well 
drunk, then that which is worse ;’ but I have not 
the worse wine to offer you, mine is mere water, 
but if the master of the féast should deign to touch 
the water, and turn it to wine, it may be the very 
best wine ; but recollect, my friends, the excellency 
would not be of man, but of God.” 

So when at the meeting of the American Bible 
Society in New York, the venerable president, 
Elias Boudinot, his head silvered over with the 
frost of a sparkling old age, and his form bending 
under the weight of well-spent years, moved with 
feeble step but with an animated soul to take the 
chair, Summerfield, seizing the interest of the 
passing scene, as he rose to speak, said : 

« When I saw that venerable man, too aged to 
warrant the hope of being with you at another 
anniversary, he reminded me of Jacob leaning 
upon the top of his staff, blessing his children be- 
fore he departed!’ Then adverting to the pro- 
gress of the cause in England and America, he 
added : ‘ 

*‘ When we first launched our untried vessel on 
the deep, the storms of opposition roared, and the 
waves dashed angrily around us, and we had hard 
work to keep her head to the wind; we were 
faint with rowing, and our strength would soon 
have been gone, but we cried, ‘ Lord, save us, or 
we perish !’ when a light shone upon the waters, 
and we saw a form walking upon the troubled sea, 
like unto that of the Son of God, and he drew near 
the ship, and we knew that it was Jesus! And 
he stepped upon the deck, and laid his hand on the 
helm, and he said unto the winds and the waves, 
‘ Peace, be still! and there was a great calm!’ ” 
** Wonderful, wonderful!” exclaimed a cool 
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yet unknown to American fame, succeeding a 
powerful speaker of ripe intellect, and a logical 
and finished eloquence, who had just sat down 
amid murmurs of applause ; “he talks like an 
angel from Heaven.” ‘The breath of the young 
orator’s eloquence had scattered his prejudices 
to the winds, and awakened in their stead the 
most enthusiastic eulogium. It was a heartfelt 
tribute to the natural, inimitable eloquence of the 
man. When to such sentiments, so finely ex- 
pressed, we add the charm of the voice, the eye, 
the gesture, the person, the whole manner, all ad- 
mirably adapted to them, we may imagine how 
complete and overpowering was the impression 
made on an assembly of minds, linked together by 
a common sympathy, while one magic hand struck 
that wondrous chord, that trembled with ecstacy in 
every responsive bosom. 

The death of this amiable young man, which 
was in keeping with his life, took place in the city 
of New York, on the 13th of June, 1825. On 
the previous night, a beloved sister approached his 
bed, and imprinting the kiss of affection on his 
wan and pallid cheek, bade him “ good night.” 
He responded in feeble, but affectionate accents, 
“‘ good night.’ These were his last words. He 
continued gently to sink away, till he fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

The concourse of people that attended his fune- 
ral was immense. His body reposes in the Metho- 
dist burial ground in Brooklyn, and on his grave 
rests a monumental tablet with the® following 
inscription composed by the writer of this sketch, 
at the request of his friends, which he will be 
pardoned for subjoining, as a suitable conclusion of 
his reminiscences : 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 
THE REV. JOHN SUMMERFIELD, A. M., 
ZEt 27; 

A Preacher of the Methodist Connection ; 
Born ‘in England—born again in Ireland; 
By the first a child of Genius ; by the second a child 
of God ; 

Called to preach the gospel at the age of nineteen, 
In England, Ireland and America. 
Himself the Spiritual Father of a numerous and 
happy family. 

At this Tomb 
Genius, Eloquence and Religion mingle their tears. 
Holy in life, ardent in love and incessant in labor, 
He was to the Church a pattern, to sinful man 
an angel of mercy, to the world a blessing. 

In him were rarely combined gentleness 
and energy ; 

By the one attracting universal love, 

By the other diffusing happiness around him. 
Singular sweetness and simplicity of manners, 
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Inimitable eloquence in the pulpit, ; He closed a scene of patient suffering, and 
Natural, graceful and fervent, ; slept in Jesus, 
| 





Rendered him the charm of the social circle and In the city of New York, 
the idol of the popular assembly. On the 13th day of June, 1825. 
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Upon the lips that moulder beneath this marble By Faith he lived on earth, 
Thousands hung in silent wonder. In Hope he died, 
His element was not the breath of fame, By Love he lives in Heaven. 


But the communion and favor of God. 
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I’ve watched you well, my sweet, new friend, § Your cheek a lovelier flower doth wear, 
(They wrong true Love who say he’s blind, ) ; That pales beneath their gaudier stain ; 
\ q And there’s one fault I fain would mend— > | 
A fault of taste, I grieve to find. : 
‘ And following fashion’s wanton beck, 
$ A thought too low your robe is folded ; 
"Tis this: that you perversely choose ; Ah, hide, for your heart’s sake, your neck, 
Such gay attire to robe your graces, Like Juno's own, to beauty moulded. 
That, dazzled by its glaring hues, 
We scarce see where your daintier face is. \ 
; Remember, sweet, the dearest rose 
. Blooms through the moss-veil clinging o’er it, } 
When Nature painted you, my pet, All chary of its charms it glows, 
Her softest tints she fondly chose, ! And all the more our hearts adore it ! 
Ah, take her hint, and never let 
A rainbow glitter round a rose. : ( 
I were less frank were you less fair: 
) Pure gems the lightest flaw betray ; 
In Quaker grey or simple white, The mote we miss in clouded air, 
Your modest loveliness array ; Shows darkly in the sunbeam’s way. 
) And sometimes, with an azure light, 
| Let a soft ribbon o’er it play. 
® See Nature! from her palette rare, 
With violet, azure, rose or gold, | 
Too oft you braid amid your hair : How soft she tints the sky and air! 
The brilliant flowers of art profane, Q And so forgive my counsel bold. 
) 
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Tue subject chosen by the artist is of less stirring 
and vivid interest than those of many other 
pictures which have been and will be painted ; 
battle scenes, for instance, or shipwrecks, or 
mighty conflagrations, such as that of Moscow, 
or groups embodying the portraits of men who 
have filled the world with the echo of their renown, 
as the coronation of Napoleon or Cromwell dis- 
solving the Long Parliament. Yet to the thought- 
ful mind, imbued with a deep and loving sympa- 
thy for our wonderful humanity, there are few 
things or occasions more profoundly suggestive 
than the rite by which, in the judgment of those 
who administer it or desire its administration, the 
little human scion, all passive and unconscious, is 
admitted within the pale that sets apart, as it 
were, the family of man to the acceptance of spe- 
cial relations with the Creator, involving peculiar 
duties, hopes and privileges, And even without 
reference to this, in the aspect of a little child 
there is matter for a world of thought. The small 
specimen of humanity lying there, in the arms of 
its nurse or on the bosom of its mother, helpless, 
ignorant, unthinking, almost formless, mind and 
body alike incapable of effective action—the merest 
lump of inchoate animation—who can tell what 
stir and uproar it shall yet make on the surface of 
the earth and among the millions who dwell 
thereon? That placid, unmeaning face [may in 
after years put on a smile or frown that shall carry 
rejoicing or dismay to the hearts of thousands. That 
squab form may yet assume a majesty of port to 
which the royal crown and robes can make no 
addition. That squalling, piping voice may come 
to speak with an effect potential in Council cham- 
ber or admiring Senate, or sway with absolute 
command the minds and passions of a mighty mul- 
titude for good or ill. Yes, the feeble infant may 
be the germ, or perhaps we may rather say the 
chrysalis of a Charlemagne, a Bajazet, a Cesar 
Borgia, a Demosthenes or a Masaniello. 

And then again it may turn out nothing of the 
kind. Manhood may find it plodding tranquilly 
along through life. a respectable husband, father 
and citizen, and doing its part in the great work- 
shop of the world as an honest husbandman, 
wood cutter, shoemaker or small dealer in teas, 
treacle and groceries in general. Or it may be 
cut off in the very outset of its career by some 
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THE PROCESSION TO THE CHRISTENING. 


(See the Engraving.) 


unlucky attack of croup or measles—strangled 
ignominiously by a paroxysm of whooping cough, 
or burnt out of existence by a fatal attack of the 
dreaded scarlet fever. A melancholy anticipation 
this. But does it not enhance the interest with 
which we look upon the smal! homunculus to know 
or to reflect that its frail hold on life is subject to 
these and a host of other mortal dangers? We 
remember how the heart of the young mother 
cleaves to the existence of her little one; with 
what loving patience she ministers to its wants, 
watches over its safety, gives up her whole being, 
in complete surrender of all which gave to that 
being its solace and delight, to the one fond work 
of playing well her part as mother. We consider 
that this woman has a soul ; that the world has a 
place for her, which she fills, in which she has 
been planted by Heaven’s decree ; and does it not 
ennoble the existence of that little child, feeble 
and incapable as it is, to know and see that this 
woman, one of God’s creatures—perhaps one of 
His noblest and most admirable—is content, aye 
more than content, is glad thus to devote herself 
and all her energies to its security, its comfort, its 
preservation through the hazards and dangers of 
infantine existence ? 

Suggestive? Yes indeed there are few things 
more suggestive of thoughts neither idle nor unbe- 
coming than the aspect of just such a little human 
dumpling as Mrs. Nurse is proudly carrying there 
in the picture, behind the proudly stepping, fondly 
yearning mother. The scene is simple enough— 
common enough in Italy—but the artist has made 
a pretty picture of it, and we venture to say that it 
appeals to the sympathies of many who will look 
upon it,with greater effect than attends the contem- 
plation of far more brilliant and pretentious 


subjects. 
We scarcely need commend this picture to the 


favoring study of our fair readers. To figure as 
one of the principal actors in such a scene as it 
presents either has been or will be the destiny of 
almost every one among them. And the destiny 
is one for which they have no cause to feel either 
shame or sorrow, but rather pride and gladness. 
“Mother” is a holy name; maternity a blissful 
and honorable though solemnly responsible rela- 
tion. 5. 
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SEEDLINGS OF LAST VALENTIDE, 


BY MISS 


ISABEL 


JOCELYN. 


I. 

°T was St. Valentine’s day; the rosy post-boys 
were knocking about the streets, with humorous 
intimations in their winking eyes of the load of 
fun and folly they were carrying. The bright-eyed 
urchin who answered the door of a respectable 
boarding-house in S street went bounding up 
stairs to distribute the numerous letters, and was 
soon by the desk of a pale, genteel young man 
who wrote busily. Open books were before him 
and others were marked with slips for easy refe- 
rence. 

“ Writing, writing all the time, and that bad 
pain in your breast growing no better,” said the 
boy, looking anxiously in the fine, serious face that 
at length looked up. 

“ Not all the time, Johnny, for what I write to- 
day is a digest of what I read yesterday.” 

“* Those great, heavy books; the ugly, murder- 
ous things will be the death of you. Well, when 
I am up for some mischief you ’!| plead my cause 
all the better. Meanwhile, here’s a letter to di- 
gest ; rather a dainty affair, too.”’ 

“ Humph,” muttered young Lisle angrily, as he 
broke the mottoed seal; “a valentine! I think 
my friends might play off their ‘ quips and cranks’ 
upon some one more in the humor for such things. 
Who has sent me this beautiful epistolette? my 
mischievous cousins, the girlsat home? No, none of 
them, humph.” 

The barrister had moved nearer the blazing 
grate as he spoke, but the half-vexed smile with 
which he regarded the white winged messenger 
left his lips as he caught the burthen of the first 
few lines, and he flung himself into his easy chair 
to read and re-read the missile, which, though 
adorned with emblems of the “ quivered boy,” ex- 
pressed only friendship and interest in the sweetest 
language of poesy. The passionless lily might 
have shaken from her bells sounds as softly pure, 
yet the music of praise, and the voice of the “ no- 
ble encourager, hope,” blended with the strain, 
and from every line, like the mouse eyes under 
the acanthus leaf, peeped out woman’s merry 
malice. No fair incognita ever seemed more 





confident of preserving her secret than this s weet 
masque, and the planet-struck reader was imme- 
diately inspired with the strongest desire to lift 
the veil. 
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“ Edward,” said a friend entering, “I think I 
can put you in the way of a brief.” 

‘‘ Brief and beautiful,” rhapsodied the lawyer. 
“ Who can she be?” 

** How should I know,” responded the good-hu- 
mored man, giancing at the sheet. “Oh, you 
have a valentine there, have you? From some 
sweet and short little body, I dare say, but your 
aunt Jane says—” 

It’s no use stopping to mention at length what his 
prosy aunt Jane said, but as it involved his leaving 
his present quarters and taking up his abode with 
her for some weeks, we will merely hint at his 
delicate health, her excellent nursing qualities, a 
chamber, sunny and south, hareskins on the chest, 
tinctures and tonics, and exquisite ratifia to de- 
stroy their bitterness. And we will see the good- 
hearted old lady on his arm the next morning on 
her way to church. Yes, every body that kept 
proper observance of the good saint’s day, knows 
that it fell on a Saturday, and of course t’ was on 
a Sabbath morning that Edward Lisle—quite a 
good height he was when not bent over that 
wearying desk—and aunt Jane, looking like a 
nice, warm bear in her brown velvet hat and cloak- 
ings, were on the sunny side of Hudson street, 
just under that row of willows, and with the first 
comers turned into St. Luke’s. I dare say there 
are many even in New York city that reck not of St- 
Luke's square tower and modest grey walls; of 
the court yard round, that all Summer lies so fresh 
and green, dotted here and there by white flag 
stones or fair-limbed young trees, or the glossy ivy 
boughs that cling to the walls close by. A charm- 
ing eye-rest of greyness and greenery is that little 
church in the heat of the city Summer, but this 
morning our pair were glad to hurry in from the 
wet pavement whose snowy deposite, like the 
‘- dove among the pots,” was something the worse 
for the numbers that trod the noble streets, and 
soon they were ensconced in the comfortable 
cushions and listening to the hallowing tones of 
the deep organ. 

Mr. Lisle had not been seated there for years. 
When a mischievous lad he had been his aunt’s 
pet, and she had often carried him to Sabbath 
school, and afterward planted him by her side to 
keep him steady and demure during service. Of 
late years he had worshipped among a different 
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congregation ; he therefore felt little interest in 
the occupants of the numerous pews around him, 
but the one just before not being filled till late, it 
was natural to raise his eyes. An aged gentle- 
man, white haired and reverend, entered after a 
lovely girl. ‘The footstools were displaced and he 
groped pettishly about with his cane. As the 
graceful daughter stooped to arrange them, the 
stranger near caught a glimpse of lovely eyes, and 
he thought he saw a half-smile play around her 
mouth. 

** Who sat before us in church to-day ?” 

“ Now, Edward,” exclaimed aunt Jane, warmly, 
“you can’t put that off on me. Not know Dr. 
Fanshaw and his Mary? Not know Mary Fan- 
shaw, whose life you saved when those terrible 
horses ran away with the carriage? I always told 
Mrs. Fanshaw those horses would do some mis- 
chief. I think now I see you under their feet. 
You will have that weakness in your breast to 
your dying day.” 

“ That angelic face might give a man a weak- 
ness round the heart, I think.” 

“I thought you would confess before you went 
far. As if you did not remember being carried to 
Dr. Fanshaw’s, and the dear pet, how she nursed 
you! $99 

“ What! that young lady nursed me?” 

\ “ Why, Edward, son, she was but a child; I 
know you thought her an intelligent little crea- 
ture.” 

He was silent ; he remembered the reeling car- 
riage he had met in the crowded street ; the terri- 
fied girl he had rescued, ere the fiery horses 
trampled him under foot ; the long and dangerous 
illness; and the kindness and gratitude of his 
young nurse. 

The afternoon found him in the same seat. He 
was disappointed, however, if he had hoped to re- 
call the vision of the morning, for before him was 
a lonely vacancy. It was a great piece of imper- 
tinence, but some strange impulse made him reach 
forward for the richly clasped book he had seen in 
such fairy hands. He opened the white, pearly 
leaves on which the Winter sunlight had thrown 
the shadow of a lovely curl. Who would have 
thought such a spirit of childish curiosity lurked 

) under so grave a brow and so calm a demeanor? 

Never mind, Mr. Edward, see what you get for 











prying; the eyes of the congregation are upon 
you. One would think there was something start- 
ling in the simple “ Mary, from dear Father” on 
the fly-leaf, for his brow, before pellucid as a porce- 
lain tablet, became like a hot rose-leaf. Each 
annotation and even the inverted commas, dis- 
tinguishing some favorite hymns, had interest for 
him. 

«TJ am going to Europe in the next packet,” 
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“ Alone?” 

“ No indeed, it is to be my bridal tour. You 
know I have long been betrothed to Mary Fan- 
shaw.” 

“T did not know it,” replied Lisle, turning very 
pale. 

* Yes, and by the way, before we go I must ex- 
plain something to you. One evening last Winter 
I was at Dr. Fanshaw’s. He is a great friend of 
yours. We were all speaking of you and regret- 
ting your secluded habits and fits of despondency. 
We tried to devise some plan to draw you from 
your solitude. Mary, who has never forgotten 
your romantic bravery in stopping her carriage, 
offered her services, and we said she should write 
you a valentine which should arouse your curiosity 
and make you take some pains to find out its 
authoress. I think it has done you some good, for 
I have met you out more frequently of late. Con- 
fess now.” 

Lisle laughed and turned the subject, but the 
conversation had disturbed a beautiful dream and 
his heart-ache came back worse than ever. 





II. 

”T' was a sparkling, starry, Winter night. The 
snow lay soft and white in the city streets and the 
cheery cling-a-ring of numberless sleigh-bells rang 
out on the crisp air. From the windows of a 
handsome house in a pleasant locale gleamed out 
rosy bars of firelight, and indoors its rays bright- 
ened as merry a group of faces as ever gathered 
together in a cosy parlor. "Twas the eve of St. 
Valentine’s day, and if the good saint had been 
an invisible pilgrim through the city of Manhattan, 
he would have lingered in delight among this cir- 
cle. The most reverend of his votaries,a quizzi- 
cal papa—as gallant an old gentleman as ever 
clasped a bracelet or fastened the tie of a sandal— 
had drawn his chair close to her matronly lady- 
ship’s, and the two were giving a descriptive pan- 
tomime of their courtship; a girl of some twelve 
or fourteen summers, standing between their two 
sons, being the most amused and delighted part of 
the audience. The old gentleman proposed in 
high-flown style ; the lady dropped a curtsey and 
lisped out acceptance and thanks for the honor 
conferred. The youngsters shouted, and in ex- 
quisite mimicry the elder lad knelt to the dark- 
eyed damsel. She threw back her ringletty head 
with well-assumed scorn. The boy sued grace- 
fully and the piquant features were invaded by a 
smile, and she gave him her pearly fingers with a 
most bewitching blush. On the other side of the 
room a sweet looking young lady, of sedater but 
not Jess joyous years, sat winding gay colored 
silks from the hands of a handsome cavalier. 
The last skein twisted around the spool, he led 
her to the piano, whose music soon set them al! 
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SEEDLINGS OF LAST VALENTIDE. 





whirling about the room. The mother and young 
Eugene Leslie, papa and a little cherub whose 
height one would measure in inches, the lad and 
his dark-eyed mistress, spun away in a circling 
dance, as full of life and harmony as the elastic 
strings of the instrument. 

* One sweet love song,” now cried all. 

When that was sung the servants brought in re- 
freshments. Pretty Celia chose lady-apples and 
nuts. Mr. Grosvenor at the risk of his fingers 
set the nuts on the grate. He named her apples 
and she named the nuts. Pop, pop they went and 
Mr. Grosvenor insisted the most erratic was his 
wild Tom. Eugene pledged Miss Genevieve in 
‘‘ Parfait Amour,’ which rare old cordial had 
been ordered up expressly for the occasion, and 
littke Hal and Susy came round for Mod-night 
kisses with sugary mouths. 

“T must go, too,” said Celia, who lived across 
the way; and she turned her rosy cheek to the 
host and hostess. Tom warmed her crimson-lined 
cardinal before the blaze and threw it over her 
head. Mother tied the strings of his fur cap, 
and he and Red-riding-hood went off together. 
Mamma started nursery-ward, papa fell asleep in 
his elbow-chair. Mr. Leslie and Miss Genevieve 
were left as it were alone. 

“Am I not quite a belle?” said Genevieve, 
taking a pretty card-basket from the table. “ See 
my valentines; how many and how beautiful 
they are. Is not this one recherché?” She took 
from a neat envelope an exquisitely fine painting, 
the colering and delicacy of which could only be 
equalled by the sweetness of the well known 
poem which had suggested it. It was the touch 
ef a mest gifted artist which had given such per- 
fect delineation to the fairy figure leaning against 
the cold statue, “ the ruined tower,” “ the moon- 
light stealing o’er the scene.” Eugene immedi- 
ately recognized the idea and repeated— 

“ And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own, my Genevieve ! ” 
And 
“ All hopes, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mertal frame, 
All are but ministers of love 
And feed his sacred flame.” 

He made no comments. The artist was a dan- 
gerous rival, and this clever little affair spoke vol- 
umes in his favor. Eugene had tried his skill with 
the pen but he had not been able to write anything 
he thought worthy of sending to Genevieve, and 
he. had seattered his effusions iP directigns where 
he eared little for praise or censure. Now it hap- 
pened that a belle in the neighborhood, who had 
recognized his style, very disinterestedly brought 
the compliment to elicit Genevieve’s admiration. 
Genevieve wondered, but said little, and yet de- 
termined to punish him for his neglect of her lady- 
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ship. She had her full triumph, but it lasted but 
a moment, for when she saw how miserably jealous 
he looked, she turned over other blazoned leaves, 
and found all kinds of verses and designs ; some 
designedly comic, others seriously so. “ Here are 
little Susette’s;” said she. “ I suspect Mr. Tom of 
their authorship. He likes to have his little sister 
think she is somebody.” 
They ran thus: 


“If you and I together lived, 
How happy we should be ; 

I'd split the wood, and build the fire, 
And you shuuld make the tea.” 

“What a felicitous prospect!” said Eugene. 
“¢*T is a pity to spoil such beautiful paper.” 

Enclosed in a gold and green border, in school- 
boy hand, was the next— 

“If I was rich as Ben, the Jew, 
Miss Susy, I would be your beau ; 
I'd buy you candy every day, 
And take you with me to the show.” 

As they had read and remarked, instinctively 
they had drawn nearer the waning fire. Gene- 
vieve sat with a screen in her hand; a happy 
thought had suddenly struck Eugene, and he was 
writing hurriedly on an envelope he had cabbaged 
from the basket. 

“ Your Valentine comes late in the day. Well, 
I will see if you pay me the same compliments as 
Miss H. and Miss D. have received from your ap- 
preciating muse,” cried the blushing gipsey. 

“Spare me your sarcasms! ‘They have my 
whimsies, but thou hast my heart.’ ” 

“Hush! you’ll wake papa.” 

“ Well, then, give me an answer.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I can’t; why can’t you say ges and 
make me happy to-night ?” 

“ You may ask papa.” 

Some dozen minutes afier that, when Genevieve 
had taken the last remaining lamp to light her 
lover through the hall, a most ecstatic burst of 
laughter was heard from the elbow-chair. 

“ Ha, ha, ha, they have left me in the dark, 
have they? Why, the room is as cold as Green- 
land. A regular courting fire, ‘two coals and an 
ashes.’ Ha, ha, ha, my consent! they know that 
won’t be long coming; but I’ll tease them some, 
I will; I’ll threaten and scold and order Eugene 
out of doors—oh it’s too good! ” 

‘‘ Ha, ha, ha,” he roared, as he went stumbling 
along, kicking the children’s stools aside, and, like 
a great donkey before a eart, rolling the centre- 
table across the floor. His ha, ha, ha, sounded at 
his chamber door, but spite of all his mischievous 
resolves, he caught Genevieve in his arms as she 
passed, and pressing her glowing cheek to his 
withered face, he blessed ail true Valentines. 
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Soft is your boy’s cradled sleep, sweet Florence 
Norval ; his breath comes lightly from lips red and 
dewy as the pomegranate flower; his unstained 
brow, so white, so pure, retains not even the im- 
print of the sorrowful kisses you have lavished on 
him. He is your idol, young mother, you know it 
well ; his fair countenance and the dimpled limbs, 
half veiled by the broidered quilt, have bewitched 
you. And not his beauty alone has stolen from 
her heart such an intensity of fondness, but she re- 
calls as he slumbers the tenderness of his tones, 
his ardent clinging to her neck, and all the win- 
ning ways that seemed to belong exclusively to 
her darling. She blesses his sleep, yet she longs 
for his waking. She longs to see those prisoning 
lids let out the delicious secret of his innocent 
love. She is sad and she longs for his comforting 
caresses, yet she fears that he will be grieved at 
her tearful eyes and her face pale with sleepless- 
ness, so she draws the warm folds closer around 
him, and almost holds her breath as she bends 
over him. Ah, why is Florence so sad ? 

Captain Norval, but one short month ago, had 
come from a long voyage. In the craziest excess 
of joy his wife wept in his arms and his boy shout- 
ed and danced about his knees. He was a grace- 
ful, manly fellow, full of enthusiasm tempered 
with good sense, and the trio for a while seemed 
in an Eden of their own. But it is almost as ridi- 
culous as sad, how soon we poor mortals slip from 
the pinnacles of bliss, and how easily may be in- 
terrupted the “ entente cordiale ” between the best 
of friends. Little Charlie was his mother’s com- 
fort and solace in his father’s long absences, and 
she loved to bestow every indulgence on him. In- 
stead of restraining his boyish and wilful temper, 
she held the rein lightly, and subdued herself to 
the imperious will of the half-spoiled pet. The 
captain was too sensible to allow this ; he remon- 
strated, and even punished Master Charlie for 
some naughtiness by confinement in a dark closet 
and by the loss of a meal. The mother’s heart 
revolted at such seeming cruelty; she was sad 
and indignant, and in this unhappy state of things 
he was called away by business to a neighboring 
city. 

A gentle tap at the door caused Florence to rise 
and go thither with finger on lip, and then witha 
letter she had taken from the hands of a domestic, 
she returned to her post. She knew well the 
carelessly flowing, but graceful lines— 

‘“* My dearest, best Florence :— 

“In the old times, when we were boy and 
girl together, you would have thought it strange 
enough if I had let St. Valentine’s day pass with- 
out some token of my attachment to you. How 
happy we were then, and why should we be less 
happy now? You are the same cherishing and 
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noble being, and I am as devotedly true. You 
are even dearer, for a thousand new ties have been 
spun around us, but if I stop to tell you how I 
love you, it would take me al} the morning, and 
my mercantile friends would laugh at me, if of all 
days in the year I claimed this one as a holiday. 

“ Dear wife, while | am in the world’s bustle, you 
sit by a quiet fireside. Your path through life is 
smooth and soft, and you are blest by the presence 
of the dear little creature we both so doat upon. 
While I am so long away he quite forgets my 
lineaments, and only feels his heart spring up to 
me by some law which nature-has implanted 
there, or by the sweet teachings of his mother ; 
you are with him waking or sleeping, through all 
his transient joys and sorrows; you arouse his 
hopes and“ninister to his wants. Good God! 
what unlimited gratitude my boy will owe the 
guardian of his infant years! It is no light task 
to follow his bounding steps and to watch his 
eouch. Bless thee, dear, for all this eare and ten- 
derness, yet remember thou must be solieitous of 
his highest interests. The waxen form thou 
adornest now wil) soon grow to sterner propor- 
tions ; the sports that amuse thee are the badding 
exercises of manly deeds. See, now, thou art 
training a man to buffet with the world, and 
more, thou hast a young spirit to lead heavenward. 
Dost thou study his mind and watch the secret 
springs of his actions? Knowest theu not thy 
fingers are on the keys of a deep-voieed organ, 
whose echoes will linger long? Thou must teach 
him first faithfully to obey thee, and render him 
patient and quick to see the right. Dol impose on 
thee stern duties, and a life requiring more fore- 
sight, energy and calmness, than blend in the 
nature of every woman? I know that thou hast 
these good gifts, and says the wise German, “ The 
true mother is she who, when the father is dead 
or absent, can fill his place to the children.” 
Courage, my dove ; our boy will yet be all we 
would have him. Adiew! Oh, if thou didst 
know how I wear thine image in my heart and 
how I strive for the welfare of thy darling and 
thyself, thou wouldst well believe me 


Tuy rrvuest VALENTINE.” 


A gush of ineffably sweet and heart-sprung 
tears and sighs—half penitence, half joy—broke 
from the mother and the wife. The young slum- 
berer woke to see them brushed away, and to wel- 
come blithe smiles to her delicate face. She 
threw aside the hea¥¥ curtains and Jet the glorious 
daylight seal each brow with brightness. Crystal 
bells on every tree made music on the breeze ; 
the sky above was densely blue. The boy 
looked with wonder on a scene so fair, but she 
drew him by her side to pray for the dear, absent 
father. 
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OLDEN TRADITIONS. 


BY MKS. E. 


SYLVESTER: EVEN. 
Ir is not commonly known what was the origin 
of this term for the evening of the last day in the 
year. A German chronicle gives the following: 

In the cloister of Haindorf there lived, many 
years since, two monks in the closest friendship, 
whose names were Augustin and Sylvester. Their 
feelings and thoughts so harmonized with each 
other that they might be said to be the same, 
and no misfortune seemed so great as a separa- 
tion. They often talked together of the life which 
is beyond the grave, and the dearest hope of each 
was to find the other in the realm of spirits. 

“ If it be granted to the dead,” Sylvester would 
ofien say, “ to return to the friend of their soul, to 
bear him along with them, thus shall it be with 
me and thee, mine Augustin!” And Augustin 
said, “1 will come and conduct thee hence, Syl- 
vester, if it be permitted me to revisit earth.” 

Christmas approached, when brother Sylvester 
was sent to Prague by the guardian on affairs of 
the cloister. He took leave of his friend with 
gloomy forebodings, while Augustin saw nothing 
to apprehend in the prospect of so brief a separa- 
tion. 

“If possible,’ said Sylvester, ‘*I will return to 
thee by Christmas-day ; but I will surely come to 
be with thee on the last even of the year, which 
we have been wont solemnly to celebrate to- 
gether.” 

Sylvester departed from the cloister. Christ- 
mas came, but he returned not. The year drew 
nigh its close, but he still remained absent. 

It was now the last day of December. Augus- 
tin looked pale and troubled at the prolonged 
absence of his friend. The pleasing custom was 
observed in the Haindorf cloister of laying a cover 
and placing a chair at the table for those of the 
brotherhood who were not present, substituting for 
the plate a bunch of fragrant flowers. 

This was done according to habit for brother 
Sylvester. When :the supper with which the 
monks were accustomed piously and affectionately 
to celebrate this period of time was announced, 
Augustin took his seat next the bunch of flowers 
placed in honor of his absent friend. Sylvester 
was much thought and spoken of; the guardian 
praised his obedience, zeal and piety; and the 
other brethren, including Augustin, bore willing 
testimony to his merit. 

Suddenly brother Augustin, who was speaking, 
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became silent ; his eyes were fixed with a wild 
earnestness on the figure of Sylvester, who entered 
the room and walked with slow and noiseless 
steps to his place beside him. 

“‘ Thou art come at last, Sylvester!” Augustin 
found breath to say. The other monks stared at 
him. “ Of whom speakest thou? thou art raving!” 
said they all. 

‘See you not brother Sylvester here, at my 
right hand?” asked Augustin. They al! replied 
that they saw nothing. 

“ Then it is true!” murmured Augustin, smiling 
faintly, and drooping his head on his breast, “ he 
has departed from this world! He will soon, soon 
bear me along with him!” 

His voice faltered; his head sank lower; he 
breathed hard and gaspingly. The brethren has- 
tened to him, and in a few minutes he expired. At 
that moment the clock struck ten. 

Two days after, the guardian received the infor- 
mation that on the same evening, at the same 
hour, brother Sylvester had calmly and resignedly 
breathed his last. 





THE WILLI-DANCE. 


From a balcony of his estate the proud baron 
of Lowenstein looked forth upon the road that 
wound down the mountain, and along the narrow 
valley toward Trenesin, and the populous plain 
beyond. He saw a young man of noble figure 
and countenance, mounted on a spirited horse, 
issue from the castle-gate, and rapidly pass along 
the road; every movement expressive of youthful 
activity and cheerfulness. 

The baron laughed wildly. The next moment 
he summoned an attendant and bade him call the 
lady Emelka to his presence. 

The fair daughter of the baron came at his 
summons. She looked beside him like a bright 
star beaming from the midst of a thunder-cloud. 
Her father led her to the balcony. 

‘* Seest thou yon cavalier,” he asked, “‘ who 
rides so gleefully? Dost thou know him?” 

The maiden, surprised at the question, answered 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ Aye, my father, I do know him ; he 
is your page, Gyula.” 

“ Knowest thou whither he goeth?” again asked 
the stern noble. “ To his death!” 

Like the yielding sapling when it is stricken by 
the blast bent the — the young girl; and 
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she would have fallen had not her father’s power- 
ful arm supported her. He called her women, 
and dismissed her to her own apartment. 

Meanwhile Gyula rode on, unconscious to what 
the gloomy baron, his master, had destined him. 
He had received orders to go to the Templars’ 
Hospitium, at Postuy, and deliver secretly a 
letter to the prior. He longed for opportunity to 
win more of his lord’s favor, and saw in this pri- 
vate mission a mark of his confidence. Who 
may paint the sweet visions that haunted his 
fancy—visions of love and the beautiful Emelka ! 

At sunset he reached a wood not far from the 
convent, where he halted to wait for night ; for 
he had been commanded not to seek the prior till 
then. It was the close of a lovely day in May; 
the purple and gold of the sunset, the clear, deep 
blue of the vault of heaven, the gentle whisper- 
ings of the breeze, the rustling of the foliage, 
and the plaintive song of the nightingale, all 
filled his heart with a calm delight. He lingered 
till the stars came out brightly, then pursued his 
way, till the tall, gloomy pile of the old monastery 
rose before him. 

At his summons, a servant opened the iron gate 
that moved noiselessly on its hinges, and asked in 
a low tone, “Come you from the Order?” 

“ No; I come to the prior, from the baron of 
Lowenstein.” 

“ Follow me!” was the response ; and the page 
accompanied the servant along a vaulted gallery, 
and up a steep, winding stair. They stopped 
before a door at which the attendant knocked 
softly three times. A voice from within invited 
entrance. ‘The servant pointed to the door, and 
turning, disappeared in the darkness of the corri- 
dor. Gyula opened the door. 

The room was faintly lighted by a lamp, the 
feeble rays of which fell upon the motionless 
figure of the prior seated in an old fashioned arm- 
chair. He looked like a knightly image on the 
canvass of some of the old painters. When the 
youth came nearer,so that his features could be 
seen, the grey-headed man started, and passed his 
hand slowly over his forehead, as one abstracted 
or just roused from a dream. ‘The page delivered 
the baron’s letter; the prior opened and read it in 
silence. His face grew darker, and his eyes were 
fixed as if rooted to the writing. His silence was 
so deep that Gyula could hear the beatings of his 
heart. 

At length the prior recovered himself. ‘* Thy 
name?” he asked. 

“ Gyula Ferhegyi.” 

“ Thy parents?” 

“ Geisa Ferhegyi and Susa Lorandi—are both 
dead.” 

There was a short pause. The prior’s eye was 
fixed on the youth’s hand. 
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“ The ring upon thy finger? ” 

“Tt was the last gift of my dying mother,” an- 
swered the page—showing it. 

A slight color overspread the prior’s pale face. 
He beckoned his visitor to a seat, and said, “‘ My 
predecessor has been called away, and so suddenly 
that I have not had time to inform the baron of 
his removal. His letter is for him. It commands 
him, under pain of the baron’s displeasure in case 
of disobedience, to put to death the person who 
bears it.” 

Gyula’s looks showed his amazement. 

“To put him to death—but secretly,” resumed 
the prior, ‘* because he has dared to love his lord’s 
daughter ! ” 

«‘ Knows love the pride of ancestry?” asked 
the page. 

“Silence!” interrupted the old man. “Thou 
seest I must obey the command of my superior— 
the baron’s order.” 

Gyula started to his feet. 

‘“‘ Yet will I do thee no harm—swear to me thou 
wilt keep secret what I shall disclose.” 

The page took the oath required, The prior 
continued, while his voice expressed the deepest 
emotion: “Thou must leave here this night. 
Here is a letter to our superior in Croatia; it was 
destined for another, but shall be thine. Read it, 
and insert thine own name. ‘The superior will 
place thee among our number. Conduct thyself 
well, and leave the rest to Heaven, And at the 
worst, if all others desert thee, thou hast a friend 
in me.” 

How have I deserved such kindness?” cried 
the page, deeply affected. 

“Thou hast led me back,” answered the old 
man, ‘‘into the days of my youth; thou hast 
softened my heart anew. I am constrained to tell 
thee that thy mother has twice given thee life. 
I loved her; loved her with all the intensity of 
youthful feeling. I saw her often at her father’s 
castle. Alas! a happier suitor—even thy father— 
loved her also! How can I describe what I suf- 
fered? I resolved to see her once more and learn 
my fate. I rode to the castle ; all was festivity 
there, and an attendant informed me the music 
and feasting were to celebrate the betrothal of his 
young mistress. I sent her a ring by the boy as 
my gift—it is the same thou wearest—mounted 
my horse and rode away. I became a Templar. 
Some time after I had taken the vows, a knight, 
who came to our hospitium, brought intelligence 
of thy mother. He described the magnificence of 
the bridal, and told how the rumor had gone 
abroad that she loved another, and had sacrificed 
herself at the command of her father. Every word 
the knight uttered was a dagger thrust in my 
heart. Since that time I have heard nothing more, 
for I would not permit myself to inquire after her. 
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I was sent to the East. I sought death there in 
vain. I returned hither but a few days since, and 
I now grieve not that the Saracen’s sword did 
not reach me, since I can save thy life. But see, 
the sand is running low, and time presses. Fare- 
well, and if sorrow oppress thy heart, think upon 
all that I have suffered.” 

The page knelt in speechless emotion at the feet 
of his benefactor. The prior arose and touched a 
small bell ; the servant re-appeared and conducted 
Gyula out of the gates. The page found himself 
on horseback almost before he had collected his 
thoughts, and speedily lost sight of the gloomy 
walls of the convent. 





In the castle of Lowenstein, meanwhile, all 
was desolation. Scarcely had the lady Emelka 
recovered from her swoon, when a messenger from 
the Postuy prior brought the information that the 
baron’s page had been swept away and drowned 
in the waters of the Berbo ford. 

Emelka was seized with a dangerous illness. 
At the prospect of losing his only child, the baron 
became almost: frantic. He sent for a monk 
renowned for medical skill, whose care rescued 
her from immediate danger—but he could not 
reach the root of her malady. She faded day 
after day. The Summer passed; Autumn came 
and went, giving place to Winter. The baron 
spent most of his time hunting in the forest. 

One evening, when the snow was falling thickly, 
when the castle was wrapped in still rest, inter- 
rupted only by the hoarse scream of the eagle 
startled from her nest, or the measured call of the 
sentinel, Emelka sat in her chamber, attended 
by her nurse, Gunda, and listened to tales of 
another age—to legends of the knight Argylus, or 
to the first minstrels of Hungary. The loquacity 
of the old nurse beguiled the suffering of her 
young mistress. She told tales of constant love— 
of revenge for broken vows—of spirits walking at 
night to revisit loved ones among those living— 
or of those who had been separated in life being 
united in another world. 

“T love best, nurse,” said Emelka, “to hear 
thee talk of the Willis. Tell me more of them.” 

“ A Willi, my dear child,” replied the old wo- 
man, “is a maiden who dies while betrothed. 
The Willis wander restless about the earth, and 
hold their dances at some cross-road. If they see 
a man, they dance him to death, and he becomes 
the bridegroom of the youngest Willi, who then 
finds repose. My sister, who died young, is a 
Willi. I have often seen her in the moon-light.” 
Here followed a history of the sufferings and death 
of the poor girl. Emelka listened eagerly, and 
almost forgot her own anguish in her interest in 
the narrative. 

Spring now approached. One day the baron 
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returned from Tervetveny, and announced to his 
daughter that she was the affianced bride of its 
lord. Emelka knew her father’s iron will, and 
retired in silence from his presence. The baron, 
well-pleased, looked on the wide landscape that 
could be seen from the castle, and rejoiced in the 
expectation of ruling over so many mountains and 
rich vales with his son-in-law. 

As for Emelka, in her heart’s utter despair she 
prayed that Heaven would save her; and she 
was saved. She grew paler and paler; the 
rose-hue vanished from her lips; the light of 
her blue eyes was quenched ; and her raven hair 
hung loosely, like a shroud, over her neck and 
shoulders. Her last dying words were, “ Father, 
I forgive thee, that thou didst banish Gyula! ” 

The strong baron trembled; and when his 
daughter expired, caused the fair corpse to be 
borne into the wood, and interred in a cave, where 
he spent most of his time, in solitary gloom, refu- 
sing to speak with any one. 

The intelligence of the desolation that had 
overtaken the house of Lowenstein spread rapidly 
abroad and reached Gyula in Croatia. He set 
forward immediately on his journey homeward, re- 
solved to force from the proud baron the privilege 
of watching over her grave. 

It was late at night when the sad wanderer drew 
nigh to Lowenstein, and entered the wood above 
mentioned. A strange emotion overcame him as 
he proceeded ; he heard a rustling like leaves 
swept past by the wind ; there was a faint sound 
of music in the air, like the blended song of night- 
ingales at a distance; and a feeble glimmer 
amidst the foliage, like the light of glow-worms. 
Pressing onward, he emerged into an open space ; 
the moon rode high in heaven ; the distant clock 
of the convent struck twelve. The page found 
himself in the midst of a circle of Willis. Softly 
mingled their voices in a strain of melancholy 
music, and more and more rapidly they floated in 
the mazes of their dance—their rings and myrtle- 
crown gleaming in the light, and their long locks 
streaming like a cloud over each flitting form. 
One of them approached Gyula and seized him 
by the arm. He cried, * Emelka!” for Emelka 
it was—but was speechless at the sight of her 
fixed eyes and rigid features. Her arms were 
thrown round him ; her cold touch struck to his 
heart, and he expired in that deathly embrace. 

When the baron came down into the valley, 
from the castle, next morning, he found the corpse 
of his former page. “ May my sin be forgiv- 
en me, he exclaimed, lifting his eyes toward 
Heaven. He took up the body of the unfortunate 
youth, bore him to the cave, and buried him 
beside his daughter. Many a time afterward 
saw he in his dreams the page and his daughter, 
and thought they looked forgivingly upon him. 
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THE FETTER ‘NEATH THE FLOWERS. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD, AND DEDICATED TO MISS R. K. TUCKERMAN. 


THE MUSIC ADAPTED AND ARRANGED BY GERTRUDE GREY. 


Quick and Playful. 
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Long she sported freely, lightly, 
With her soft and glowing chain ; 
Nay, it clasps my heart so tightly, 
I must break the toy in twain !” 
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Vain resolve ! the tie that bound her, 
Harden’d ’neath her struggling will, 


Fast its blossoms fell around her, 


But the fetter linger’d still. 
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LYRA, 


BY MAY MEREDITH. 


T ne spirit of harmony, who dwelleth amid the far 
off golden spheres, visited our earth in the sweet 
Spring-time, and wandered entranced by the lonely 
shore of the wild, unfathomable sea, where the 
Nereids greeted him with low mysterious music. 
There he met the earth spirit, the guardian mother, 
who unseen to mortal eyes treadeth softly in the 
steps of the morning, and nourisheth from her own 
ever springing life her fair earth children. 

“Thy young world is beautiful, oh gentle 
mother,” said the angel of the spheres. “A fit 
abiding place for the immortal harmonies. Fash- 
ion then, out of thy material substance, forms 
which, partaking of that grosser nature, shall be of 
the earth earthy, and I will breathe into them a 
spark from my high spiritual essence. So shall 
they be my children and thine.” 

Then sprang forth from the earth’s warm bosom 
three golden lyres, glorious to behold, for they were 
studded over with glittering gems of every change- 
ful hue, which flashed and sparkled in the sun- 
beams, like to the bright stars above. 

‘Behold them! my fairest children, my latest 
born!” exclaimed the joyful mother; “ are they 
not worthy a place among those sons and daugh- 
ters of music, who, in the silent night, tread with 
swift shining feet the azure vault o’erhead ?” 

The spirit of harmony looked with delight on 
the fair earth-children, and he breathed into the 
slender strings a stream of pure life from his own 
inmost being. ‘Then said he, “ Oh wonderful 
natures! Children of earth, yet linked to the 
immortals! Bid your mysterious harmonies hide 
themselves in the deepest recesses of your being, 
and only when a sympathetic hand touches the 
chords, let the music of the spheres gush forth ; 
then to the sons of men ye shall discourse in the 
language of the angels, and awaken in their hearts 
hints and echoes of their native spirit home; un- 
quenchable yearnings for the infinite, which shall 
lead them inward and upward, from this cold world 
of doubts and limitations, to the starry land of 
wondrous harmonies, the heavenly home.”’ 

And he named the lyres, one Luthera, one 
Harmonia, and the last Lyra ; names which have 
beautiful meanings in the language of the stars, 
though we of this lower world comprehend them 
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not. Then ascended the spirit on the last glowing 
sunbeams to his dwelling place amid those circling 
orbs that move unwearied through the infinite 
spaces. 

So the fair lyres stood alone, and as the sea 
breeze swept by their slender chords vibrated with 
hidden melodies, which are their love, their life, 
and which trembling, desired to burst from the 
material prison, and pour forth their free spiritual 
life in angelic accords. Now came the children of 
the fishermen who dwelt among the rocks, attracted 
by the beauty of the fair sisters, and wished to 
draw music from the golden strings; but as one 
by one the hands swept over them, no sympathetic 
touch drew forth the hidden spirits that slept 
within, and the three lyres still stood silent and 
motionless. A bright-eyed youth came to Luthera 
and said, “ Beautiful lyre! let not thy strings rust 
unused in the sea breeze ; rather discourse for me 
sweet gentle music for which my soul longs.” 

Then said Luthera weeping, to her sisters, 
“ The voice within calls loudly for utterance. It is 
too strong forme. I must send it forth or die.” 
And as his hand touched the strings, burst forth 
wild, passionate, heaven-born harmonies. But the 
youth understood not the music. 

‘‘ These sounds are strange discords to mine 
ear,” he exclaimed, and carelessly laid her aside. 

There stood she neglected. The strength of 
her soul was wasted, and the tremulous strings 
burst with a melancholy sound. The spirit of the 
lyre had fied. Then said Harmonig, sadly, “ None 
can understand the hidden depths of our natures. 
But I will not live alone. I will sing the songs of 
this earth, and forget the melodies of the spirit- 
land.” And as they clustered round her, admiring 
the sparkling jewels, she sang them gay songs, 
bright and glancing as their own gleaming waters, 
and each ear listened enchanted. 

“Charming Harmonia!” exclaimed the boldest 
of the throng, “ Thy music is glorious. Thou 
must be mine.” And he carried her off in triumph 
to his father’s halls, and placed her amid rich 
draperies, choice delicately veined marbles and 
rare fragrant woods, as his most precious treasure ; 
but as she sang in the language of this lower 


world, she forgot the notes of the spheres; then 
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the spirit of harmony forsook her, and she became 
as one of the earth-children who claim no kindred 
with the stars. 

So Lyra was left among the rocks, alone and 
desolate, and in the night-time, tear-drops like 
shining pearls begemmed the strings. The spirit 
had waked up, and her chords vibrated mournfully 
with every passing breeze. Her mother, the gentle 
earth spirit, wept with her child and strove to 
soothe her with soft night-dews and cool refreshing 
airs. 

“‘Kind mother,” said Lyra. “ Why must I die 
with sweet music trembling unspoken on every 
string? Ah why didst thou make me thus? 
With angelic melodies, incomprehensible, unfa- 
thomable, ever striving outward, toward the un- 
attainable. Must I ever live thus, trembling to 
pour forth my soul in song, yet bound by invisible 
fetters, mocked as by fiends? Cursed, cursed be the 
hour when I came to this cold, pitiless earth!” 

The earth spirit understood not fully her child; 
she could only weep over her with gentle sympa- 
thy, and she said, “ Be patient, oh my daughter. 
If thou cherish the spark of life which the spirit 
of harmony hath breathed into thee, it will yet 
find utterance. Thy spiritual essence shall not die 
undeveloped ; it is indeed imperishable, and has 
a living power by which it shall find at last a free 
sphere. But if thou wilt not remain thus, follow 
thy sister Harmonia. Forget the songs of the 
angels. Speak to the children of men in their 
own language and they will love thee, for thou art 
the fairest of all my children.” 

‘* Nay ; let me rather live ever alone,” answered 
Lyra. “I cannot forget this hidden soul of har- 
mony ; it is my life.” And she retired into the 
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deepest recesses of her being. To those who 
questioned her she made no response. 

“She is cold and dead,” said they. “No 
harmony dwells in her strings.” And they left 
her alone. 

But the unhappy ones, the lonely, weary chil- 
dren of earth visited the gentle Lyra, and in the 
silent night-time she soothed them with low 
snatches of unearthly melodies, fragmentary and 
sad, for though they comprehended not clearly the 
language, their hearts sympathized with her song. 
Then came the wild ocean spirit, the demon of the 
blast, who bears rule in this lower world, and said, 
angrily, “ Does the lyre utter no response to the 
earth children? I will draw music from the subtle 
strings. None may resist me.’’ He rushed past 
with a loud jarring sound. The slender strings 
snapped at his rude touch, and when the morning 
dawned the fair lyre lay shattered on the shore. 

The unhappy ones mourned for her through the 
long day, and when the night came said to the earth 
spirit, “ Why did our gentle friend die thus, with 
her song unsung? Of what use, then, were all 
those celestial harmonies ? ” 

“ Behold, my children!” said the earth spirit, 
pointing upward. “ There dwelleth Lyra among 
the starry spheres. She singeth her song gladly 
in the company of the immortals, for the spirit of 
harmeny hath recalled the lonely one to her native 
home.” 

* * * * * *® So ofttimes in the still night, when 
the busy heart of earth throbs less loudly, with 
thy spiritual ear thou mayst discern her celestial 
harmonies, faintly, distantly sounding,as she winds, 
with the dazzling star-crowned angels, through the 
measureless space of that blissful spirit-land. 
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NEW YORK, FROM WEEHAWKEN. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Very correct, Mr. Bartlett. Any body who had 
ever seen the “commercial emporium” of the 
Western world, and its noble bay, from the same 
point of view, could not fail to recognize the sub- 
ject ata glance. Not that the city cuts a very 
imposing or picturesque figure ; the picture is too 
small for that, cutting off a “huge cantle” of the 
extension Northward, and in the minuteness of 
the presentation of what remains giving to view 
nothing more than a confused mass of little rect- 
angular figures, affording room for neither grace 


the steeples, but steeples on so small a scale 
are not the most elegant or the most magnificent 
specimens of architecture. But then the bay— 
that noble sheet of water, the superior of which, 
considering all its uses and advantages, is not to 
be found in the whole world. Apart from its 
beauty, what mountains of wealth have been 
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borne upon its tranquil bosom ; how safely has it 
received and sheltered mercantile navies far more 
numerous and ten thousand times more precious 
than all the war navies of the world. Seated 
upon such a bay, a city must needs become great. 
Commerce will flow where it is best accommoda- 
ted ; and surely it can nowhere find more superb 
accommodations than are proffered for its accept- 
ance at the mouth of the majestic Hudson. 

And there is capital fishing, too, in that same 


; Hudson, especially at shad time of year, when 
nor beauty. To be sure we can pick out some of | 


long poles projecting above the surface scrape the 
keels of passing steamboats, and inform the re- 
joicing epicure that the breakfast table is in the 
possession of its most tempting delicacy. We 
blush a little at mentionirig suck a thing, but it is 
a fact nevertheless that shad and oysters are not 
the least among the claims of New York bay to 
the admiration of the world. 5:1. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Exvper's House, or The Three Converts. New York; 

Edward Dunigan. 

Uf all fictions—excepting of course those which are pos- 
itively immoral, such as the writings of Madame Dudevant, 
alias George Sand, Voltaire, and other professed corruptors 
of human nature—the most objectionable, in our view, are 
the polemical novels so much in vogue among bigots of va- 
rious sects aud creeds. Not so much, perhaps, by reason 
of any essential harm they may do in creating errors of 
opinion, as for their wretched untairness as inteliectua! pro- 
ductions, and for their tendency tu induce “ hatred, malice 
and ail uncharitableness'"’ in the ductile minds of those 
who are most apt to read them. Itis not very probable that 
the religious novels of one sect will be resorted to by de 
cided advocutes of another; they generally find their read- 
ers among those whose peculiar tenets they are written to 
enforce or ijlustrate; and in the great majority of cases the 
manoer in which they are written 1s adapted, if not designed, 
merely to encourage aud confirm the already existing dispo- 
sition of such te exclaim, in their hearts if not with their 
lips, to all but fellows of their own communion, “siand 
aside, fur | am holier than thou.” ‘The very essence of 
their teaching is that in the Father’s house there is but one 
mansion, in lite but one road by which that mansion may be 
reached—and that a road of doctrine or opinion. In all our 
reading of this class we do not remember a religious or 
sectarin romance in which the great and blessed virtue of 
charity was not literally tramplea under foot, 

‘Lhe other ground of objection to which we have adverted 
—more intellectual in its character—is the gross unfairness 
with which argument, or something made to pass for such, 
is woven into the development of the story and the acts or 
speeches of the characters. The fault is aimost inseparable 
trom the very nature of such writing, because bigotry is the 
usual accompaniment of little minds, and great minds are 
not apt to be employed in the production of sectarian 
novels. 

_ The little volume entitled at the head of this notice is 
among the worst of the bad class to which it belongs. 
Written in laud of Roman Catholicism, it is as feeble and 
worth:ess in the literary point of view, and as mischievous 
and hatefu! in the moral, as the most envenomed Protestant 
fiction of the same kind that we have ever encountered. In 
the progress of the story the Protestants are all presented in 
detestable or deplorable aspects, until they are converted ; 
while the Cathulics are ail patterns of wisdom, virtue and 
every moral excellence. The copious argument, or what is 
made to pass for such, is flippant exactly 1n proportion to its 
shallowness; and the object or effect, it on the minds of any 
it have effect at all, is simply to exasperate that sectarian 
hatred of which Heaven knows there is already quite 
enough in the world, and of sufficient bitterness. 1n short, 
it is a book the publication of which can only be regretted 
by every person of right feeling and judgment. 

Tne SraTesMEN or AmeERicA. By Mrs. Sarah Mytton 

Maury. Philadelphia; Carey aud Hart. 

‘the daily press throughout the length and breadth of the 
land has hud or is haying its own fun to itself over this very 
absurd volume, which has come from across the water to 
break the almost invariable uniformity of splenetic and de- 
preciating comment by English writers on American men and 
manners. Mrs. Sarah Mytion Maury, it appears, is the English 
wife of an American gentieman long resident in Engiand; 
a lady of a certain age, who came to this country, a year or 
two since, for some unknown purpose, travelled considerably, 
and seems to have made ita point of business or pleasure to 
affect the society of our public men, at Washington and 
elsewhere. From these, according to her own account, she 
received the warmest attention that could be awarded to 
the highest order of feminine attractions ; the truth being, 
probably, that the gentlemen were civil at the beginning, 
aod finaily amused by something in her character and de- 


portment. Be that as it may, she has rewarded their cour- 
tesy, after her own fashion, by going home to Engiand and 
putting forth a book in which every one of them is lauded 
to the skies as a miracle of every thing grand, illustrious 
and bewitching in humanity, and herself as the most capti- 
vating and captivated of all possible women. ‘The matter of 
her adulation would be almost offensive if its manner were 
not so very ridiculous; a qualification which happily rescues 
the subjects of her toadying—to use an appropriate though 
not very elegant expression—from the imminent hazard of 
being set up for laughing-stocks to the world. The reader 
finds so much to laugh at in the author that he has no mer- 
riment to spare for her victims. 


Tue Wickuirrites. By Mrs. Mackay. 

Robert Garter. 

Another sectarian romance, on the Protestant side of the 
great question, It is Jess obnoxious, however, te the gene- 
ral accusations against this class of fiction than the novel 
in connection with which we have adverted to those accu- 
sations, as well because ite tone is much less bigoted and 
denunciatory as because it is rather historical than argu- 
mentative. The time of the story is that stirring period of 
English history when the wars of the red and white roses 
had been put down, for a time, by the elevation of Edward 
the fourth to the throne ; and the progress of the story gives 
pretty fairly the Protestant view of the religious disputes, 

uarrels and persecutions that marked the dawn of the 

formation in England. The tale is constructed with 
some skill, though rather heavy; and the author seems to 
have consuited the annals of the time with diligenee and a 
not very prejudiced or intolerant spirit. 


Hazuirt’s Lirg or NapoLeon. New York: Wiley and 

Putnam. 

The long reign of blind, envenomed prejudice against 
the “man of destiny,’ even in Kngiand, where such 
mighty efforts have been made to give 1 perpetuity, seems 
drawing to a close. Within a few years past many admis- 
sions have been made by the English press which at one 
time would have been scouted as the rankest falsehoods ; 
and we have even read, in a London journal of the highest 
character, the frank acknowledgement that at Waterloo 
the numerical inferiority ol the French was decided, and 
that if the pluns of Napoleon bad not been defeated by 
treachery or something almost as bad, the result of the great 
battle would probably have been very different. We have 
seen it admitted, too, and this as a fuct no longer admitting 
of dispute, that at most of the French defeats in Spain there 
was a great disparity of force, to the advantage of the vic- 
tors; although the world was made to believe, for many 
years, that in all those battles the triumph was won, com- 

aratively by a handful against a host. The character of 
Ricaleos has not yet fared so weil as the military reputation 
of the ple who siill jove his memory; but even in this 
particulara great melioration has been effected, and if fuil 
justice is not done to the great Emperor, at least he is no 
longer regarded asa monster, a demon, a combination of 
all wickedness. 

Mr. hazlitt wrote this work, we are told, as a labor of 
love. He was animated by a sincere desire to present Na- 
poleon fairly before his countrymen; and it must be con- 
ceded, to his praise, that in many things he has taken a 
clearer, juster and more intelligent view of Napoleonic lite 
and action than most English historians. But Hazlitt, though 
a vigorous and clear-eyed, was not a large thinker; his 
grasp of mind was not extensive enough to tuke in the 
whole scope of Napoleon’s agency upon Europe and the 
world. Isolated points he elucidates with precision; but 
his view of the great whole is both imperfect and obscure. 
As a contribution to the history of Napoleon which is 
yet to be written his work is valuable; but it must not be 
accepted as all that is wanted. 


New York: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


She will have her own way—Lines on Hoppin’s Statue of David—The Spartan Mother—Weep not for him that dieth 


—The Sioux to her Fugitive Son—The Indian 


aiden’s Reply to the Missionary— 


The Daughter of Jeptha among the 


Mountains—Lines addressed to M. M. ee Gossip by a Bachelor—Bessie, or the Grant Family—Memoir of 
” 


Ludwig Vons Maudelslope—Kate Carol to Mary 


are accepted. We do not yet learn the address of the author of 


“ Scraps from Aunt Patty’s Writing Desk ;" we should be pleased to do +o. 
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